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HOUGH news from Russia is conflicting it no 
longer looks as though General Judenich is 
likely to take Petrograd. The forces at his 
disposal, well equipped as they are, are extremely 
small, and from the beginning the outcome of the 
enterprise really depended upon whether success could 
be gained in the first rush. If the Reds were allowed 
time to bring up reinforcements, it was out of the 
question that they would have any serious difficulty in 
defending Petrograd against any assault which General 
Judenich could possibly make. The issue is still 
uncertain, but apparently the blow has failed. Cer- 
tainly it will have failed if it does not achieve success in 
the course of the next week. The position in the 
South seems to be similar in some respects. There are 
reports of Red counter-attacks on all fronts. Kieff 
has been taken, lost, and taken again. The Bolsheviks 
claim to have recaptured Orel. Denikin’s advance has, 
at any rate, been completely checked, and the winter 
isvery near. In his case, as in Judenich’s, such a check, 
unless it is very quickly overcome, means definite 
failure and an inevitable retreat. It is pretty safe to 
predict, in short, that as far as military considerations 
are concerned Lenin will still be ruling in Moscow when 
the late Russian spring comes next year. Whether 
we shall still be pouring out military supplies, at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, in the attempt to get 
him removed remains to be seen. 
* * + 
One of the reasons to which Denikin’s comparative 
failure is ascribed is the fact that the activity of the 
Polish Army against the Bolsheviks, always rather 
half-hearted, has lately practically come to an end— 





just at the moment when it was most needed. The 
Poles never wished to assist Denikin, because they very 
naturally take the view that if Denikin were to succeed 
in establishing a strong central Russian Government in 
close co-operation with the Allies, the various unsettled 
questions relating to the Eastern boundary of Poland 
would take on an altogether new aspect, very much less 
favourable to themselves than at present. Under 
strong pressure from Paris, however, they agreed to act, 
in return for a guarantee that they should have Eastern 
Galicia without a plebiscite. The French Government 
wished to give them this guarantee ; indeed, it appears 
practically to have given it to them on its own account. 
When it became clear, however, that the bargain was 
not likely to L« fulfilled owing to the opposition of the 
British and American delegates in Paris, the Poles 
ceased to fight. And there the matter still rests. 
Polish claims to Eastern Galicia, or at least to the 
southern part of it, are purely military and strategic, 
and it is practically impossible for the Allies to admit 
them without renouncing their professed principles to 
an extent for which even the story of the past six months 
would offer no precedent. So Poland is not likely to 
get her price, nor Denikin any Polish help. 
* * + 


Apart from the frolics of D’Annunzio at Fiume, little 
attention is being paid by the world to Italy. Yet her 
internal situation is extremely grave. The present 
poverty of the agriculturists is hardly equalled in 
Europe. There have been strikes, fierce conflicts 
between peasants and landowners and between peasants 
and troops, and armed seizures of lands. In the towns 
the industrial proletariat is in a state of savage unrest. 
At the recent Socialist Congress of Bologna the resolu- 
tion of the Serrati group was carried, accepting the 
parliamentary platform for the purpose of fighting the 
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coming elections, but with the avowed determination 
of “replacing the parliamentary system by Soviets.” 
Despite this the various Socialist factions remain for 
the moment united, and in agreement with the Trade 
Union organisation, the General Confederation of 
Labour. The Socialists are gaining, too, by defections 
from the “ Partito Popolare,’ which is run by the 
Catholics and is powerful in the rural districts among 
the peasants. How far the political leaders will be able 
to keep control in this dangerous turmoil remains to 
be seen. M. Giolitti has just made an important speech 
in his constituency which has been warmly received. 
He paints the situation in its blackest colours—the 
huge toll of dead and wounded and crippled, a debt of 
£3,760,000,000, a deficit for the present year of 
£160,000,000, the appalling position of the lira in the 
foreign exchanges. Among the remedies he advocates 
are a graduated income-tax and death-duties, a heavy 
levy on war profits, the reduction of the paper-money, 
the confiscation of uncultivated land, together with 
such measures as better technical education, and the 
participation of the workers in the profits of industry. 
Party labels, he proclaims, have lost their meaning ; 
what is wanted now is practical solutions of urgent 
problems. But it seems that these solutions will have 
to be speedy, if they are to have any calming effect on 


the temper of the people. 
* * * 


The demand for “‘ Economy” with which the Coalition 
Government is being assailed from all sides might 
give the casual observer the impression that on this 
question at least the country is unanimous. And so it 
is, concerning public economy as an abstract proposition. 
But the moment an attempt is made to reduce the 
demand to concrete terms, it becomes only too clear 
that the unanimity is more apparent than real. The 
Liberal Press demands economy in the shape of cutting 
down expenditure on the fighting services and especially 
expenditure on Russia. The Morning Post demands 
economy, but no starving of the fighting services. 
The Times demands economy, but the expenditure of 
more money in Russia. Lord Rothermere demands 
economy in the shape of the abandonment of all fresh 
expenditure on Housing and Education! The Prime 
Minister, meanwhile, taking advantage of these differ- 
ences, ignores the whole chorus and announces that 
the bread subsidy must be abolished—a step which, 
though it might be called an “economy” in the 
obsolete Gladstonian sense of the word, is obviously 
no economy at all from the national point of view. 
If it were, the “economy” might easily be doubled 
by going a step further and imposing an excise duty 
on loaves. However, in view of the electoral position 
of the Government and of the fact that the removal 
of the bread subsidy would raise the price of the loaf 
by about fourpence, we shall be surprised if much more 
is heard of this particular “economy.” As for real 
economy (i.e., the cutting down of waste and the 
transference of energy from unproductive to productive 
channels), the figures given in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday of the reductions of staffs in public 
Departments show that remarkably little has so far 
been achieved. 


* * * 
The result of the Rusholme by-election has raised 
in an acute form the question: Has the Liberal Party, 


as such, any future at all in this country? It is a 
mistake, of course, to attempt to base any very far- 
reaching conclusions on the figures of a single election. 
But in this case the question has existed in many 
people’s minds for a long time, and the Rusholme 
election has merely emphasized its immediacy. It is 
not a question of the future of “Liberalism” as a 
doctrine, but of ‘“‘ Liberalism” as the basis of a party 
organisation. What happened at Rusholme is broadly 
what has happened in country after country during the 
past two or three decades. A big issue arises, and 
Liberalism, with its inherent tendency towards a critical 
rather than a constructive policy, is squeezed out. It 
has survived longer in this country than elsewhere, 
because here it has had a constructive programme. But 
that appears to be no longer true. To judge by the 
declarations of most of its spokesmen, and especially of 
its leader in the House of Commons, its programme has 
reverted to the days of “ Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.’ On great issues such as the Capital Levy, 
Nationalisation, and above all the wages and status 
of the industrial worker, it has nothing to say. The 
tendency to revert to a two-party system is, we believe, 
deeply rooted in the political psychology of this country. 
The Liberal Party, if it is to survive in any recognisable 
form, must go right or left. That is the lesson of 


Rusholme. 
x x x 


Whilst everybody is discussing economy we would 
suggest that an immediate, if not a very large, saving 
of public money might be effected by bringing to an 
end the two enquiries which are being held (mainly at 
the public expense) into the origin of the Tanks and the 
allegations of Miss Douglas Pennant respectively. 
These proceedings provide the Press with a certain 
amount of more or less sensational “‘ copy,’ but we 
cannot see that they serve any public purpose whatever. 
The Tanks enquiry, as we have previously pointed out, 
offers the particularly unedifying spectacle of a number 
of gentlemen seeking monetary reward for services 
rendered, or alleged to have been rendered, at a time 
when they were in the paid employment of the State ; 
and this at a moment when there is so widespread an 
outcry against “ shameful ’’ persons who have “ made 
money out of the war’! The case of the Douglas 
Pennant enquiry is, to say the least, no better. We 
can scarcely imagine that when the House of Lords 
ordered it to be held their Lordships were aware of the 
character which the proceedings were likely to take. 
This Court may have an easier task in deciding why 
Miss Pennant was unpopular with her colleagues than 
the other Court will have in declaring the parentage 
of the Tanks. But what the country has to gain by 
the washing of so much dirty linen in public is not 
apparent. If public enquiries were to be held into the 
grievances of every official who considered his or her 
dismissal to have been due to an “ intrigue,”’ the news- 
papers would have no space to report even so much as 
the verdicts, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have tu raise the income-tax. 


* oF a 
The deadlock in connection with the National 


Industrial Council continues. The Trade Unions refuse 
to proceed with its formation unless the Government 
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will agree to give effect to the agreed Report of the 
Joint Committee by including agricultural workers 
and the other excluded classes in the 48 Hours Bill ; 
while the Government remains obdurate in its refusal 
todo so. The Trade Unionists on the Joint Committee 
have now arranged to meet the employers to discuss 
the position, and it seems probable that, after this 
meeting, both sides may agree to demand that the full 
Industrial Conference shall be recalled. If this is 
done, it is most unlikely that the Trade Unions will 
come to it in anything like the conciliatory mood in 
which they approached the questions at issue earlier 
in the year. For one thing, the Trades Union Congress 
has now decided to introduce immediately into Parlia- 
ment a Bill providing for a maximum week of 44 
hours, and this is likely to make the Trade Unions 
much less willing to accept the compromise of 48 
hours, especially if large classes of workers are to be 
excluded from it. It is impossible to acquit the 
Government of having made a very bad mess of the 
Industrial Conference. The Prime Minister called it 
in the hope of staving off a crisis: it presented him 
with an admirable opportunity for compromise, which 
his Government flung away by its failure to accept 
the Report in full. It is now probable that there will 
be no National Industrial Council, and that the whole 
experiment will end in an inglorious fiasco. And _ it 
was an experiment of very considerable promise. In 
any case, however, the Government will have to go on 
with the Hours Bill, which the Prime Minister has 
definitely announced as the principal measure in his 
industrial programme. 


x * * 


During the past fortnight the Minister of Labour 
has been negotiating with the employers and the 
Trade Unions concerning the continuance of the Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act. The result is that a 
serious difference of opinion has arisen. The Trade 
Unions desire the continuance of the Act for a further 
twelve months in its present form in order to allow 
time for agreements to be concluded for the incorpora- 
tion of war advances into permanent rates of wages. 
The employers also desire the continuance of the Act, 
but only on condition that it is so amended as to make 
the awards of the Court of Arbitration binding upon 
the workers. The effect of this would be to impose 
compulsory arbitration, and to take away the right 
to strike on wages questions. This, of course, the 
Trade Unions entirely refuse to accept. At present, 
like Trade Boards, the Court of Arbitration only lays 
down minimum rates, and, while the employer is 
compelled to pay these rates, there is nothing to prevent 
the workers from getting more if they can. If the 
employers persuade the Government to agree to their 
proposal, there will almost certainly be a general revolt 
against it by the Trade Unions. If, on the other hand, 
the deadlock is used as an excuse for allowing the 
Wages Act to lapse, it is at least as nearly certain that 
disputes will break out in half the industries of the 
country. There seems little doubt that the only wise 
course is to continue the Act in its present form, and 
so afford time for permanent rates of wages to be 
adjusted before the period of regulation comes to an 
end. It cannot be too strongly insisted that the state 





of Labour feeling alone is enough to put compulsory 
arbitration entirely out of the question. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to agriculturists on 
Tuesday made no reference to the position of rural 
workers in relation to the Hours Bill. He promised the 
farmers security of tenure and guaranteed prices ; 
but all he said to the agricultural workers was that 
they must not press their claims too hard. He stated 
that wages had been raised, and hours of labour reduced ; 
but he omitted to notice that these changes still leave 
the agricultural labourers the worst paid large class 
of workers in the community. The 40s. basic rate 
rejected by the railwaymen—to say nothing of the 51s. 
which is the actual minimum at present—would repre- 
sent a big advance to the majority of the agricultural 
labourers. In face of this position, it is useless to urge 
them not to press their claims. The rural worker is as 
fully entitled as any other worker to a reasonable 
standard of living, and to use the Trade Union machinery 
which he has at last created as a means to securing 
such a standard. If the farmer maintains that he 
cannot afford to pay more, then, if what he says is true, 
it is the land system that must be altered, and not the 
rural worker who must go without the satisfaction of 
his reasonable demands. 


* * 3s 


Our Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Macpherson 
signalised his return to Ireland by a concession to a 
popular demand—the first which has occurred during 
his chief-secretaryship. It took the form of the release 
of the Sinn Fein prisoners in Mountjoy Jail. What 
had happened in the jail is described in a remarkable 
account printed by the Unionist Irish Times. On 
the 8th of this month some forty of the prisoners 
wrecked their cells and attacked the warders. In 
retaliation the water hose was used and the prisoners 
overpowered. The men were then confined in their 
cells ““ under conditions which imposed great sufferings 
upon them... they sat on their tattered beds in 
the cold day and night, while the piercing wind rushed 
through the broken windows and the broken doors.”’ 
It is stated that while the men were in this “ truly 
pitiable condition ” certain offers were made to them, 
with which they refused to comply, and also that one 
of the warders, who was engaged in the struggle, took 
cold and died. The prisoners, on the other hand, 
declare that their recourse to violence was due to the 
continued breaking of an agreement come to between 
Mr. Duke and the Lord Mayor of Dublin in regard to 
the status of Sinn Feiners as political prisoners; and 
there seems to be no doubt that the distinction accorded 
to the captives of Mr. Duke’s period has been with- 
drawn by Mr. Duke’s successors. But there is no 
evidence that any cruelty had been practised upon 
the forty men previous to their violent outburst. 
Their release shows that even Mr. Macpherson “ gives 
in’’ sometimes. It was not a very gracious surrender, 
however ; for the Lord Mayor—who by his tact and 
energy on many critical occasions during the past few 
years has done more than any other man in Ireland to 
prevent trouble—only received the curtest acknow- 
ledgment of his communications, and the release itself 
took place under the “ Cat and Mouse Act.” 
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THE FALLACY OF TAXING 


WAR PROFITS 


T is a mistake to regard the question of a Capital 
Levy as, in any sense, a class issue. It is true 
that the only party which has definitely adopted 

the proposal as an item in its programme is the Labour 

Party ; but that is more because the Labour Party is 

not inclined to shrink from “ revolutionary ” financial 

proposals than because the working class as such has 
any peculiar interest in the adoption of this particular 
expedient. For, after all, whether the war debt is 
to be reduced by means of a Capital Levy or whether 
it is to be dealt with by an enormous annual charge for 
interest and sinking fund, the burden must be borne 
mainly, if not wholly, by the richer classes of the com- 
munity. No large sum can be raised by the further 
taxation of the working classes; additions to indirect 
taxation are practicable neither politically nor econo- 
mically. And the same may be said of the middle 
classes, the salary-earners and the less prosperous 
professional classes, which have suffered and are suffering 
more seriously than any other section of the community 
from existing taxation and the high cost of living. 
These classes can no more be “‘ made to pay ’’—beyond 
what they are paying at present—than Germany could 
be “ made to pay.” Consequently, it is upon the richer 
class that the burden in any case will fall, and the form 
in which it is to be borne is a question which primarily 
concerns themselves. They may resign themselves 
to the prospect of an extremely heavy Income Tax for 

a generation to come or, alternatively, they must face 

a considerable immediate levy on their capital resources. 
Faced with these alternatives, we do not believe that 

sensible people, possessing an instinct for sound finance, 

can long hesitate in their choice. And for our part 
we have always assumed that the idea of a Capital 

Levy, to extinguish at least a part of our national 

indebtedness, was bound sooner or later to find general 

acceptance in this country. We will not attempt here 
to make precise calculations as to the extent to which 

a given levy might reduce the Income Tax. But 

assuming—as we fairly may—that any money raised 

by means of a Capital Levy would be employed in relief 
of the Income Tax, then very roughly it may be said 
that a levy which averaged 20 per cent. on the whole 
capital of the country would make it possible to reduce 
the Income Tax by an average of four shillings in the 
pound, i.e., by 40 or 50 per cent. Large incomes would 
be taxed, say, six shillings instead of ten shillings. 
On the face of it that is a proposition which from the 
rich man’s point of view is worth considering. There 
is a great deal to be said for paying off the debt while 
money is cheap. And a good many of the more far- 
sighted men in business and financial circles in this 
country have long been in favour, theoretically at 
least, of some form of levy. The reason why hitherto 
they have failed to make their views heard—and the 
reason also why many people are supporting the 
comparatively unsound alternative of a levy on “ War 

Profits ’"—appears to be that they fear to establish a 

precedent. The argument familiarly runs thus: “ If 

we permit a levy upon our capital for the purpose of 

reducing the present war debt, what is to prevent a 


revolutionary Labour Party from using the same 
machinery again a few years hence to cripple us by 
making a fresh levy for other and less justifiable pur- 
poses?” The fear is natural, but as a motive for 
hesitating in the present emergency we do not think 
it can be defended. Clearly a Capital Levy is not an 
expedient which can be resorted to repeatedly. It 
is essentially a measure which is suitable only to meet 
a great national emergency, and we do not believe that 
any party is likely to propose its use for merely “ con- 
fiseatory ” purposes. But even if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it issupposed that in the course of, say, the next 
decade we are likely to have a Government in power 
which is determined to confiscate private capital on 
socialistic grounds, does anyone imagine that it will 
be incapable of inventing its own precedents? The 
“‘dangerous precedent ’’ theory is indeed the most 
insubstantial of bogies. If a future Socialist Govern- 
ment should hanker after precedents for making a 
levy upon wealth it will in any case find plenty abroad— 
in Germany, for example, where the Capital Levy which 
is about to be made rises as high as 65 per cent. on the 
largest fortunes. 

The foregoing is, we have suggested, one of the main 
reasons why many people prefer the proposal of a tax 
on “ War Profits’ to that of a Capital Levy; for the 
former obviously does not establish any precedent. 
But there are other reasons for its popularity. There 
exists a very widespread feeling against people who 
have ‘‘ made money out of the war.” It is a perfectly 


‘natural and intelligible feeling, and is as prevalent 


amongst the upper classes as amongst wage-earners. 
It appears to be very closely akin to the sentiment 
which the “‘ Socialist orators of Hyde Park ’’—nowadays 
we suppose they should be called “ Bolsheviks ”— 
cherish towards accumulated wealth of any kind. 
There are the same elements of bitterness and envy 
in it, and it is commonly expressed in remarkably similar 
language. Thus we have the Times writing (vide 
leading article, October 22nd) : 

The ignoble people whom war has enriched beyond the dreams 
of their selfish avarice flaunt their shameful gains before all 


eyes, justly disdainful of the Prime Minister’s promise that they 
should be made to disgorge their spoils. 


How often have we heard just such passionate eloquence 
directed against those, for instance, who have derived 
great fortunes from the unearned increment arising 
from land values or mining royalties. And are such 
epithets really more justified in one case than in the 
other? Morally—for no legal question arises—is it 
more defensible to fleece the public in peace than in 
war? From the point of view of the property owner 
who has not increased his capital during the war there 
may be a difference, but as far as the proletarian public 
is concerned it has no reason to cherish more kindly 
feelings towards the man who in peace-time raises ground 
rents in a growing town than towards the man who in 
war-time raises the price of wool. 

“Shameful gains” declares the Times. That all 
gains acquired by exploiting the needs of the community, 
without adding to its total wealth, are shameful, is 
a tenable proposition. But to maintain that “ gains” 
are shameful merely when and because they are acquired 
in war-time is only rant. Where fortunes have been 
made by such processes as the cornering of necessities 
we grant the word readily enough, and admit that such 
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manipulations of the market are even more shameful 
in time of war than in time of peace. But take the case 
of a manufacturer who has devoted the whole of his 
energy and knowledge and organising ability throughout 
the war to the creation of a great and efficient aeroplane 
factory or anew shipyard, and who has been rewarded by 
a fortune. Are his gains shameful? Are all gains 
made during the war shameful? If so, what is 
to be said of the £100,000 gained by Earl Haig from a 
grateful nation? We can imagine no workable defini- 
tion of War Profits which would exclude that 
£100,000. There is no question whatever but that 
the victorious Commander-in-Chief of our Armies in 
France is one of those who have “made money out 
of the war.” Is he to “ disgorge his spoils ” ? 

The truth is that the term War Profits is a false 
category. The distinction which it implies is economic- 
ally indefensible, and the phrase itself is a mere appeal 
to inconsiderate prejudice. If moral distinctions are 
to be drawn between one sort of profit and another, then 
the only possible criterion is whether any given profit 
does or does not correspond to some service rendered to 
the community. The question of whether it has been 
made during the past five years or previously is essen- 
tially irrelevant. Fortunes acquired during the war 
for services rendered—e.g., those of Earl Haig and of 
our hypothetical aeroplane manufacturer—are, by 
every test, more defensible and less “ shameful” than 
fortunes which were acquired before 1914 in return 
for no service whatever. Willingly would we see a 
100 per cent. capital tax imposed on the real “ war 
profiteers,”” on the men who have “ held up” this com- 
modity or that, and made money by impoverishing, 
rather than by enriching, the community. But that 
unfortunately would involve a process of selection 
which is wholly impracticable. The only practicable 
definition of War Profits is “additional capital 
acquired during the war.” To decide in each case 
whether such capital has been well-gotten or ill-gotten 
would involve enquiries of an intricacy and an extent 
which make them altogether impossible. 

The reader, admitting all this, may yet be inclined 
to ask why we should concern ourselves to oppose the 
tax on War Profits—a project which is at least a step 
in the direction of a Capital Levy and which has the 
advantage of being very popular. We oppose it for 
two reasons : first, because it cannot and will not pro- 
duce a sufficient sum (its chief and original sponsor, 
Lord Beaverbrook of the Daily Express, estimates 
that it should produce “at least 1,000 millions,” as 
compared with our 8,000 millions of debt !); and second, 
because, in so far as it is selective, it is wrongly selective. 
The problem which British statesmanship has to face 
is how to raise a very large sum of money with a mini- 
mum of injury to the productive capacity of the country. 
Some injury is inevitable, but it must be made as small 
as possible. That is the only admissible criterion by 
which, in such an emergency, any proposal ought to 
be judged. Sentimental considerations such as those 
which inspired the eloquent passage which we have 
quoted from the Times ought not to be allowed weight, 


and will not be allowed weight by any Government 


which places the national interest above the gaining 
of a popular cry. A comparatively large proportion 
of the property owners of this country have made 
money during the war. Another section of property 
owners have made nothing or have even lost money. 
Speaking very broadly, and admitting a large number 
of exceptions, it is the active and enterprising section 





which has gained and the inactive which has not. 
To penalise the former for the benefit of the latter is 
financial insanity. If ever there was a time when the 
available capital of the country ought to be in the hands 
of those who will use it for the active development of 
trade and industry it is the present. The only class 
which, as a whole, would benefit by the substitution 
of a tax on War Profits for a Capital Levy is that of 
the “ functionless rentier,””’ which of all classes is the 
least valuable to the community. 

In the present financial situation, as it seems to us, 
sound finance demands the making of a moderate levy 
on all the accumulated wealth of the country. By a 
very stiff levy, such as that which the German Govern- 
ment is about to make, it would probably be possible 
to wipe out the whole of our nett national indebtedness. 
But that would be perhaps too heroic a measure. 
Nevertheless, unless a substantial proportion, say at 
least half, of the war debt is to be liquidated we do not 
think there is much to be said for the taxing of capital 
(as distinguished from income) at all. It is perhaps 
too much to say that Lord Beaverbrook’s 1,000 millions 
is not worth talking about. But clearly it would not 
enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the 
Income Tax by any substantial amount. We return 
to what we have said above. It is for the property 
owners to decide whether they prefer a crippling Income 
Tax, indefinitely continued, to a sudden loss which will 
cancel a large proportion of our national obligations. 
If we were “ capitalists”” we do not think we should 
hesitate long. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 


EXT Saturday, November 1, will see the election 
of a large number of members of the Town 
Councils in the provinces and, in London, 
of the whole body of the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
It would be idle to pretend that there is any wild excite- 
ment about the business. The local government 
electors have, generally speaking, been even more 
apathetic since the last franchise reform than they were 
before. At the London County Council elections in 
March less than 17 per cent. of the electorate went to 
the poll, and for the Boards of Guardians the percentage 
was as low as 7.7. It is likely, however, that there will 
be a little more interest, in London at least, next week. 
There have been no Metropolitan Borough Council 
contests since 1912. Those which should have been 
held in 1915 were postponed then, and in each succeeding 
year, owing tothe war. In the meantime, the spirit and 
the forces of Labour have grown very considerably. 
The London Labour Party is actually putting into the 
field one thousand candidates for the 1,362 seats in the 
28 boroughs, and in ten boroughs they are contesting 
every seat. The party is, as a whole, well organized and 
it is optimistic. It won seventeen seats on the London 
County Council last spring, as against only two that it 
held previously, and no fewer than 140 on the Boards 
of Guardians as against 21 on the old Boards. There 
is no reason why it should not return at least half of 
its thousand candidates. 

The condition of London in the present year of grace, 
as few will deny, is very unsatisfactory. Both materially 
and spiritually—in its civic spirit, that is to say—it falls 
lamentably below the standard to be expected of the 
greatest and richest city in the world. Under the in- 
spiration of the young and vigorous Progressive Party 
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at the end of last century a sound policy was initiated, 
and great reforms were begun. But after a few years 
the “business element” succeeded in imposing its 
nostrums upon the electorate, and London settled 
down to the régime of parsimony and waste which is 
known, ironically enough, as ‘ Municipal Reform.” 
That régime will be ended presently, we believe, by the 
triumph of Labour; for the Progressives appear to 
have shot their bolt. Of course, the Municipal Re- 
formers will not collapse until they are beaten on the 
County Council, where for the moment they are still 
in strength. The Metropolitan Borough Councils are 
but minor bodies, with such limited powers that they 
could do little, even if they would, in the teeth of a 
hostile County Council. Nevertheless, every Labour 
victory at the Borough Council elections is of import- 
ance. For, in the first place, it means a weakening of 
the reaction which supports “Municipal Reform”’ at 
the central, as well as the local, body. Secondly, it 
means education'jand training in municipal adminis- 
tration for the- successful candidates. The Borough 
contest and a seat on the Borough Council is, in fact, 
to use the phrase applied by French Trade Unionists 
to the local strike, a gymnastique révolutionnaire. 
And thirdly, it means the building up and consolidating 
of the Labour Party in London and the popularising 
of Labour’s municipal policy, which in its combination 
of idealism and common sense is the only fit policy 
offered to the citizens of London. 

If we look at the programmes of the three parties, 
we shall see a good deal that is common to all. Each 
stands for strict enforcement of the best public health 
conditions. Each emphasises its interest in housing. 
Labour and the Progressives both believe in the taxation 
of land values and the rating of empty properties, as 
well as in the full use of the public’s power to check 
profiteering. The Labour Party, however, is not 
content with merely bringing issues before the tribunals. 
It wants the extension of municipal trading in bread, 
meat, milk and coal, and holds that the London County 
Council should develop dairy, stock and poultry farms 
in connection with garden cities, and so help to provide 
the Boroughs with goods to retail. Municipal control 
of the traffic is another plank common to both Labour 
and Progressives. And even the Moderates have got 
so far as to recommend that the London County Council 
should apply to Parliament for powers to own and 
run omnibus services for the purpose of linking up 
tramway dead-ends and providing auxiliary services 
in connection with tramway extension. The Labour 
programme is boldly explicit, and demands the muni- 
cipalisation not only of motor-buses, but of tubes and 
even taxi-cabs! And it wants also municipal theatres, 
concerts and cinemas. 

Very little of all this, of course, can be carried out 
by the Borough Councils. They are matters for the 
County Council. But there is no reason why they 
should not be put before the electorate as propaganda. 
In fact, the whole contest, in its larger aspect, is really 
a propagandist contest between two ideals—the ideal 
of Municipal Socialism and the ideal of “ saving the 
rates.” “‘We are not mainly for economy,” said an 
official of the London Municipal Society for the Promo- 
tion of Municipal Reform the other day. Or, as the 
chairman of that same magnificently named organisa- 
tion puts it, “our object is to oppose the Labour- 
Socialist attempts to secure control of the Borough 
Councils for the purpose of establishing Extreme 
Socialism, and to resist any form of nationalising or 


municipalising industries—which will add to the cost 
of living.” That sentence, with those dreadful words 
** Extreme Socialism’ in the middle, and the little 
piece of twaddle at the end, sufficiently sums up the 
“‘Reformers’” programme. They are not particularly 
dissatisfied with their London. Why should they 
be? London is not “the wen of wens” to them. 
Berkeley Square and Belsize Park are agreeable and 
dignified and comfortable. There is plenty of beauty 
on the Thames Embankment—provided always, of 
course, you have your back to Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge. But what of the Old Kent Road, the hovels 
of Hoxton or Notting Dale, the myriads of acres of 
mean, jerry-built suburbs? If the vast London of 
the poor is to be made as decent as the little London 
of the rich, money will have to be spent. The question 
is, whose money? The Municipal Reformers will 
profess their readiness to die in the last ditch to save 
the struggling ratepayer from being overwhelmed by 
the monstrous burden which the Labour Party wants 
to put upon him. But the Labour Party does not 
want to put any more burden on him. It wants to 
take off a great deal of what he already has. The 
inequalities and injustice of the present rating system 
have long been a notorious scandal, and none but the 
Municipal Reformers have upheld them. Labour 
demands also that national grants-in-aid of local 
services should be greatly extended. The London 
Labour Party is even advocating that out of a capital 
levy imposed by Parliament there should be loans 
granted free of interest to Local Authorities. Labour 
desires that the landlord should contribute his fair 
share to civic expenditure by being rated on the capital 


‘value of his ground. And, in reply to the time- 


honoured accusation that the Council trams are a 
costly failure, it points to the privilege enjoyed by the 
private motor ‘buses, which use and wear out the 
roads at the ratepayers’ expense. “* When it is remem- 
bered,”” says the secretary of the London Labour 
Party, “‘ that the L.C.C. pay in rates .349d. per car- 
mile in respect of track made and maintained by the 
Council itself, it could hardly be considered unfair if 
the ’bus proprietors were asked to pay at least .875d. 
(equal to 3d.) per ’bus mile in respect of roadways, 
which it neither makes nor maintains.” We suspect, 
however, that there will be plenty of people in the 
“Municipal Reform” party who will consider it 
unfair, as, indeed, they will consider unfair every 
attempt to “ put the burden on the broadest backs.” 
But there are signs that the electors are beginning to 
tire of dancing to the tune piped to them by the City 
and the West End. And we look to the London Labour 
Party at these elections to inculcate still further the 
lessons of sound municipal finance and worthier ideals 
of London government. 


THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


OR some time there has been a coming and going to 
H and from thiscountry of the delegates from the various 
nations to the International Labour Legislation 
Conference at Washington. The official delegates from this 
country, Mr. G. N. Barnes and Sir Malcolm Delevingne, left a 
fortnight ago, and the British Labour delegation, headed by 
Mr. Stuart Bunning, at the end of last week. Everything, 
therefore, seems to indicate that some sort of Conference 
will actually open in Washington at the time agreed upon, 
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the last days of October ; but it is by no means clear that, 
when the Conference does meet, it will be fully representative 
or in a position to arrive at binding decisions of importance. 

The first and most obvious of the difficulties in the way 
is the position of America. The federal character of the 
American Constitution presented sufficient obstacles to 
the original draftsmen of the Labour clauses in the League 
of Nations Covenant to rob them of much of their value ; 
for as the power of the United States Government in Labour 
legislation is very narrowly limited by the rights of the 
separate States, the American representatives at Versailles 
were unable to give any firm guarantee that the United 
States would accept international decisions on the question 
of labour conditions. And this is not the only difficulty 
which at present confronts the Conference from the side 
of America. Although the meeting is actually being held 
at Washington, it is still very doubtful whether delegates 
from the United States will be able to attend, since America 
has not yet ratified the Peace Terms or accepted the League 
of Nations Covenant, of which the Labour Convention 
forms a part. Mr. Wilson, the U.S.A. Minister of Labour, 
has announced that American delegates will not be able 
to attend the Conference unless the Covenant has been 
already ratified—which seems unlikely. 

Nor does it seem likely that the Conference will be fully 
representative of the industrial peoples of Europe. It 
may be remembered that the Germans and Austrians were 
not originally invited, although an invitation was extended 
to the representatives of neutral States not forming part 
of the League of Nations. This at once led to trouble with 
the Trade Unions, and the newly-formed International 
Federation of Trade Unions (the Amsterdam or Trade 
Union International) passed a resolution refusing to 
participate in the Conference unless representatives were 
invited from all the countries included in the International. 
This led to prolonged negotiations with the Supreme 
Council in Paris; but in the end it was announced that 
invitations had been despatched, very late in the day, 
to Germany and the other countries affected. It appears, 
however, from the latest information received from Germany 
to be very doubtful whether the Germans will actually 
send representatives to Washington. 

The Conference, therefore, promises to open under very 
unfavourable auspices; for if there is any force in the 
arguments which are often put forward as the main reasons 
for fostering international labour legislation, it is quite 
clear that these arguments make it imperative that all 
competing industrial countries should be represented, 
and that all should be consenting parties at least to the 
principal measures adopted. It is usually argued that 
no country can afford to go too far ahead of the others 
in respect of Labour conditions, and that accordingly 
national Labour legislation cannot be pushed beyond a 
certain point until international “legislation” is called 
in to its aid, so as to bring other countries at least within 
reasonable distance of the standard of labour conditions. 
If this argument holds good, it is clearly impossible to expect 
much from a Conference at which neither America nor 
Germany is very likely to be represented, or from a 
Convention which, in any case, cannot effectively bind 
America, or surmount the obstacles placed in the way 
by federal constitutions. But does this argument hold 
good or not? Even if it does not, it is so widely held by 
Governments in various countries that it will block progress 
both at the Washington Conference and in national legis- 
lation; but it is nevertheless worth while to examine it, 
because upon its truth or falsity our whole conception 
of the place of international labour regulation will depend. 

Is it true that every country must wait for its competitors 
to catch up before improving its own labour conditions ? 
If this theory were true in an extreme form, it would indeed 
be a bad look-out for the British, and indeed for the Western, 
working-class ; for to wait for India, China and Japan to 
catch up with Western industrial conditions would be to 





post-date all our cheques to the Greek Kalends. The 
theory, however, is not usually held in this extreme form. 
It is contended not that we must wait until conditions are 
absolutely equalised as between competing countries, 
but that, even without any such question of equality, 
bad labour conditions in one country do impose an upper 
limit to the improvement of conditions by a competing 
country. It is, of course, impossible to deny to this view 
a certain marginal validity. A change in conditions in 
one country unaccompanied by a similar change in its 
competitor's case may result in a trampference of demand 
from the one to the other. This, however, is a very different 
thing from what is contended. It is undoubtedly true 
that disparity in labour conditions may, in certain circum- 
stances, cause a shifting of demand, and therefore of industry, 
from one country to another; but this does not mean that 
the country from which the shifting takes place is 
necessarily the loser by such a result. For the effect may 
be not a loss of productive employment, but a transference 
of it from low-paid to higher-paid trades and from shoddy 
to high-class products. 

This argument is, of course, not the only one which 
points to the necessity of improving labour conditions 
in this country, whether they improve correspondingly 
in other countries or not. There is also the whole philosophy 
of the “economy of high wages,’ which means not only 
that better conditions as a rule mean better output, but 
also that the right course for countries in the more advanced 
stages of industrialism is to concentrate as far as possible 
upon those products in the making of which the economy 
of high wages counts for most—that is to say, upon the 
superior qualities of products upon which our national 
industrial reputation has been so largely built up. It 
would accordingly be a fatal mistake for British Labour 
or for Parliament to accept even for a moment the idea 
that the whole world must be regarded as interdependent 
in the matter of labour legislation, and that we can only 
afford to improve our labour conditions in proportion 
as conditions are improved in other countries. For the 
acceptance of this view would mean the abandonment 
of all hope of advance for a long time to come. 

What, then, is the right attitude to take up towards 
international labour regulation, and what ought the British 
delegates at Washington to set out to accomplish? In 
the first place, we and they must refuse to treat inter- 
national regulation as in any way imposing limits upon 
national regulation, and every attempt to restrict national 
regulations to conditions that can be internationally agreed 
upon must be firmly resisted. When this has been done, 
and the position fully safeguarded from the domestic point 
of view, it is highly desirable to press on with international 
regulation to the fullest possible extent. But, in accordance 
with what has been said above, the problem must be 
approached, not from the standpoint of international 
competition, but from that of the minimum standard of 
civilised life. International labour regulation will never 
offer much direct advantage to the workers in the more 
developed countries; for whatever can be secured inter- 
nationally they will be able far more easily to secure nation- 
ally for themselves. Nor will it ever provide a real safeguard 
against the competition, in relation to particular 
commodities, of countries on a lower with countries on a 
higher standard of life. This being so, the right attitude 
with which to approach it is the attitude with which we 
first approached factory and trade board legislation in this 
country—that of laying down for the protection of the 
workers necessary minimum safeguards of life and health. 

It is very improbable that the Washington Conference, 
even if it overcomes the obstacles which stand in the way 
of its reaching any binding decisions at all, will be able 
to do more, on the present occasion, than provide a frame- 
work for more effective action in the future. It will no 
doubt have general resolutions dealing with the forty-eight- 
hour week, unemployment, and similar matters; but 
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it is unlikely even to recommend much practical legislation 
to the various countries. It is an experimental Conference, 
and may be expected to deal mainly with organisation 
and generai principles. As the first Conference of the sort 
at which organised Labour has been represented with full 
official recognition from nearly every country, it is a land- 
mark in the progress of international relations. But we 
must not be surprised if its immediate results are meagre 
or if our experience of it makes necessary a much more 
modest valuation of the possibilities of international labour 
regulation than has been prevalent in some enthusiastic 
quarters. 


THE REAL SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT : 


HE phrase “scientific management’? shares with 
“increased output” the distinction of being the 
favourite of those industrial prophets who add to 
their feremiads over the state of the country’s industry 
an explanation of the means by which, in their view, the 
landslide can be stayed and England saved from the fate 
of ancient Rome. “ Increased output,” the cry raised in 
all quarters, from Mr. Lloyd George and the Federation 
of British Industries down to the recent appeal of Mr. 
Brownlie to the Trades Union Congress, is perhaps the most 
popular at the moment; but “ scientific management,” 
that child of American business methods, is rapidly increasing 
its appeal, and sooner or later it will be necessary for all 
concerned with the future of industry to make up their 
minds as to its merits or demerits. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find two publications, one issued by the Govern- 
ment and one by a committee of employers and workers, 
which deal with this important question. The first is 
called “‘ Scientific Business Management,” and is number 28 
in the series of popular pamphlets now being issued by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, and the second is the Interim 
Report of the sub-committee of the Builders’ Industrial 
Parliament* which was appointed to consider Scientific 
Management and the Reduction of Costs. 

Scientific management covers two very different kinds 
of thing. In its obvious form it covers the whole question 
of economy in production, including such unexceptionable 
economies as the adopting of sound costing systems which 
will show at a glance where waste is taking place, the improve- 
ment of the mechanical arrangements of a factory so that 
the workers do not have to do their work in places where they 
have insufficient room to move or air to breathe, or where a 
glaring light shines directly into their eyes or there is no 
light at all, and the co-ordination of department with 
department so that one department is not going at full 
speed making a product which another cannot handle for 
lack of tools. In rather a wider sense it involves the 
reasonable regulation of production so as to avoid either 
glut or scarcity with their consequent social waste, the 
arrangement of jobs so that men, as far as is humanly possible, 
are employed upon work which they both can and wish 
to do, and the adjustment of industrial relations within the 
factory or industry in order to create an atmosphere in 
which production can be efficiently carried on. With 
scientific management on the material side of industry 
nobody, and least of all Labour, which is generally the first 
to suffer from inefficiency, has any quarrel, and most people 
are agreed that we could do with a great deal more of it. 

The trouble comes in with fhe very popular interpretation 
of scientific management as management of men, as Time 
and Motion Study, the system of analysing all operations 
into their simplest movements, prescribing a standard 
economical way in which each movement is to be made and 
a standard time to be allowed, setting a Time-boss to make 





* A permanent joint council of the National Federation of Master 
Builders’ Associations and the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. 


this calculation and a Rate-boss to decide what shall be 
paid for it, and—almost inevitably—speeding up the opera- 
tions now become mechanical until the operator is worn 
out. Labour does not object to performing an operation 
in a more economical manner, but it points out that speeding 
up a man is not quite the same thing as speeding upa machine 
and may have other and very undesirable social results, 
and it views with considerable suspicion the eagerness of 
some people to take up apd impose upon it scientific manage- 
ment of the second type while the material conditions of 
industry remain so woefully and admittedly unscientific. 

From the Ministry of Reconstruction’s pamphlet there is 
little enough to be gained. There is, indeed, a recommenda- 
tion to the employer to adopt efficiency and costing charts 
for separate departments, to see that his equipment and 
plant are up-to-date—surely rather an obvious precaution 
—and to look afterthe health and amenities of his workers ; 
there is, besides, a suggestion that Works Committees 
may be quite useful things. But the pamphlet then falls 
away into recommending systems of payment by results 
and motion study, in which the amazing assertion is made 
that under the systems of motion study it is necessary for 
the workers to exercise their full mental faculties—a 
statement which is in direct contradiction to the experience 
of those working on most motion study systems, both here 
and in America. There is no indication of the relative 
importance of the two aspects of scientific management, 
nor any sign that the Labour objections to both piecework 
and motion study have been realised or met. As a shock 
to the Rip van Winkles of the employer class the pamphlet 
may be useful—as a Government guide for the general 
public it is lamentable. 

It is a relief to turn to the Builders’ scheme. The 
responsible sub-committee, presented with the problem 
of scientifically managing the building trade, which is at 
once one of the most vital trades of the country and 
almost the most ill-managed, realised at once that the prob- 
lem of devising ways in which the individual bricklayer 
might lay more bricks was as nothing compared with that 
of so adjusting the atmosphere of his industry that he would 
of himself wish to lay more bricks. They came to the con- 
clusion that this desirable consummation was prevented 
mainly by four causes—first, the irregularity of employment 
in the building trade, whereby periods of hard work alternate 
with periods of complete stagnation, and almost every worker 
in the trade is, like Mr. Robert Tressall’s Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists, faced with an ever-menacing possibility 
of starvation; secondly, the growing unwillingness of the 
workers to make unrestricted profit for private employers ; 
thirdly, the lack of interest of men in a concern with whose 
direction they had no real share ; and fourthly, a percentage 
of actual inefficiency among all parties. 

With the first difficulty the committee could not entirely 
cope, for it is obvious that the fluctuations of work in the 
building trade depend largely on outside factors, and that 
the State, in particular, and local authorities, must co-operate 
if the volume of employment is to be steadied. They sug- 
gested, however, that the Builders’ Parliament should at 
once proceed to set up both Central, Regional, and Local 
Employment Committees, which should watch the demand 
for building, and accelerate or retard new contracts as they 
were required. Further, they recommended that arrange- 
ments be made with other industries for possible seasonal 
interchanges of labour—as the London builders’ labourer 
shifts to the docks in winter—and that all employment should 
be subject to a week’s notice instead of an hour’s, in order 
to get rid of the demoralising casual character of the industry. 
But, since with all the safeguards that can be devised, 
it is impossible under present conditions to avoid a certain 
amount of unemployment, they proposed that this necessary 
employment should be recognised as part of the cost of 
production, and that each member of the trade, including 
technical and managerial staffs, who chose to register 
with his Employment Committee should be entitled to 
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unemployment pay at a rate ranging from half the normal 
for a single man to the full salary for a married man with 
four children. The funds for this pay (which should be 
administered through the Unions) should be derived from 
a percentage charge on the wages bill of each employer, 
and the Committee calculated that a charge of five per cent. 
would be sufficient to meet it. The unemployment pay 
would, of course, be inclusive of Trade Union and State 
benefit, if the industry continued under the State scheme. 

The dislike of profiteering and profit-making they found 
to be a very real bar to any “ scientific’ working of the 
industry, and they proposed to meet it by restricting the 
earnings of all capital to a fixed percentage bearing a definite 
relation to the average annual yield of the best Government 
stock. Profit-sharing they considered and rejected as unac- 
ceptable to Labour ; but they were immediately faced with 
the difficulty that, to the building industry especially, many 
employers are part capitalists and part managers, and that, 
if there is to be a fixed remuneration for capital, the question 
of their salary as managers is of immediate importance. 
Here they took the heroic and attractive step of 
recommending that each ‘‘ manager” should in the first 
case fix his own fair market value, and that the Employment 
Committees should consider its variation at a later date, 
when they would have some experience to go upon. After 
all these charges had been met, the Committee considered 
that there would still be a surplus, which surplus they thought 
—and this was, perhaps, the most constructive of their 
suggestions—should be devoted to the common good. 
They then suggested a variety of possible objects, including 
loans to firms in the industry for development, education, 
research, and superannuation schemes, and they did not 
omit to notice the possibility of reducing prices. They laid 
considerable stress on the necessity for accurate costing, 
so as to know exactly where the money was going, and for 
complete publicity of the accounts of the industry and 
the way in which the surplus was being applied, in order 
that at once the industry might be developing the status 
of a public service and the public which it served might have 
every opportunity for constructive criticism. 

On the third point the Committee, probably because 
it was only a sub-committee of the Builders’ Parliament, 
which is itself a committee of employers and workers 
engaged on that specific problem, had less to say. although 
they included a paragraph on the value and necessity 
of works committees, and the further problem of inefficiency 
is one that remains perennially unsolved under any order. 
The Committee, however, realised that the new status 
they suggested for the building industry, and the powers 
and privileges claimed for its members, carried with them 
a parallel responsibility for selection. They therefore 
recommended that in course of time the maximum number, 
both of firms and workers, for which there was room should 
be ascertained, and that thereafter no workman or employer 
should be allowed to enter the industry without the consent 
of the Employment Committees. (The ‘ waiting period ” 
of a man wishing to enter the trade they suggested might 
be used for technical training.) 

It is obvious that these suggestions, especially the last, 
are of a very far-reaching nature, and that some of them 
would almost mean a revolution in the building trade. 
The position of the few big building firms, which would 
almost certainly be unwilling to see their earnings restricted 
to a percentage, is a difficulty which would immediately 
appear, and on the Trade Union side there are the difficulties 
which a Union like the Carpenters and Joiners, whose 
membership extends over many trades, would find in deciding 
which members were entitled to the unemployment donation. 
Other weak points will occur to anyone who reads the full 
scheme, and it is probable that the Builders’ Parliament 
was influenced by these considerations, and by the desire 
not to take important steps without full consideration. 
in its decision at its meeting last month to refer the Report 
back for further consideration. Nevertheless, the Report 





is a real attempt to cope with the underlying difficulties 
of the industrial situation and to elevate the building trade 
to its proper position as a national service, and we may hope 
that the Report will return shortly—revivified and 
strengthened. 


THE DEVIL 


HOSE who suffer from melancholy to such a 
degree that even to go to a music-hall seems 
a cheerful experience may easily find them- 
selves one of these nights listening in the heart of 
London to a chorus in praise of the Devil. The chorus 
runs something like this : 
Give the Devil his due : 
His faults are many, his tears are few. 


He'll offer you all he has to give ; 
He'll take you and break you, but he'll show you how to live. 


There is more of it, which we forget. It enumerates 
the Devil’s gifts—love, gold, music, wine, perhaps. 
It is a long time since we heard the Devil praised so 
openly in a popular assembly. The Devil, we always 
knew, was a popular character, but in this country at 
least it has been the custom to respect his incognito. 
His enemies, indeed, speak of him quite freely ; but 
those who look after his interests most warmly are 
the most reluctant to mention his name. If there is 
a cult of Satan worship, its adherents have built no 
church to him. We have heard it said that they have 
no fault to find with the churches that already exist. 
The Devil himself, indeed, has been in various ages 
a steady church-goer. We have it on the authority 
of Shelley that he “has neither hoof, nor tail, nor 
sting ’’; but that “‘ he is—what we are”: 

Hell is a city much like London— 

A populous and smoky city ; 

There are all sorts of people undone, 


And there is little or no fun done ; 
Small justice shown, and still less pity. 


This being so, almost any man who wishes to flatter 
the Devil by imitation can easily do so without revo- 
lutionising his professions. The Devil asks his servants 
for deeds, not words, and he had rather have one 
conscientious plodder among the seven sins than a 
whole library of prose and verse written in his honour 
by sentimentalists addicted to virtue in their lives. 
This helps to explain why it is that, in spite of the 
world-wide influence of Satan, there is so little literature 
directly in his praise. Samuel Butler, wishing to judge 
the Devil fairly, said: ‘“ It must be remembered that 
we have only heard one side of the case. God has 
written all the books.’ Butler, it seems to us, was 
deceived by appearances. The reason why there are 
no books praising the Devil by name is not that the 
Devil is not an author. The Devil, we should say, 
is one of the most prolific authors, but he is so infernally 
cunning that he will bring nothing out under his own 
name. He has a thousand pseudonyms, and a thousand 
styles, and there are constant disputes as to which 
pen-names are really his. Our grandfathers were 
convinced that he wrote under the name of Voltaire, 
and quite a number of people in our own time believe 
that he was Nietzsche. “The Devil,” said Kettle 
in the latter connection, “‘ was always a good stylist, 
and it is not inappropriate that, when his gospel is 
at its worst, his prose should be at its best.” For 
ourselves, we doubt if this be true, though Blake must 
have thought the same at one period when he praised 
Milton for being “‘ of the Devil’s party.” ‘“*The reason,” 
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declares Blake, “‘ Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of 
angels and God, and at liberty when of devils and hell, 
is because he was a true poet, and of the Devil’s party 
without knowing it.”” Even if we grant that Satan 
wrote Paradise Lost, however, it is but another example 
of his cunning, for it makes Satan the hero under the 
pretence of being an attack on him. Surprising as 
it seems to us nowadays to find Paradise Lost classed 
among the Devil’s books, it would have appeared a moder- 
ate enough statement to a Manichean. To the Mani- 
cheans the whole of the Old Testament was a Devil’s 
book. Moses was a devil, and all the prophets, and 
“the God of the Jews was a Prince of Darkness.” 
Even in our own time many of the great religious books 
have seemed to some writers to be the work of devils. 
Swinburne, we fancy, looked on the Puritan divines 
as devils, and we have a suspicion that Mr. Chesterton 
regards the Devil as the author of Calvin’s Institutes. 
Truly, Butler was innocent in thinking that the Devil 
was a dumb devil. Most of the great books of the world 
have been attributed to him at one time or another— 
Shakespeare no less than Shelley. We are of the opinion 
that his genius has been somewhat exaggerated, and 
that he has put it about that he is the author of many 
great works which he could not have written to save 
his life. On the other hand, his fertility is undeniable. 
Most of the novels that “ make one feel better”’ are 
by him—novels full of honeyed sentiment. For the 
Devil is the most sentimental of liars. But a stylist ? 
We should have said his style was damnable. 


The truth is, the Devil has few good points, if any. 
He has gained a certain notoriety among emotional 
people on account of his having been the first rebel. 
He is admired by some as a fallen angel—a sort of 
Byron of the skies. Others have even regarded him 
as a Prometheus—a deliverer from respectability and 
the oppression of the Sabbath Day. For our part, 
we are sometimes inclined to doubt the story of his 
high ancestry. What warrant have we for believing 
init? If it is true that he was thrown out of Heaven, 
we think it exceedingly likely that he was thrown out 
not because he was a rebel, but because he was a bore. 
We know a man who is acquainted with the fellow, 
and even claims to have been of considerable service 
to him on various occasions. He took the Devil to his 
bosom in unsuspecting friendship; and, if he speaks 
of him now with impatience, it is because he found him 
both a tedious and a treacherous companion. The 
Devil, he declared, was in the first instance an 
incorrigible sponger, who never spent a penny of his 
own, and at the same time would lead one into all 
sorts of expenses that one could not afford. One was 
always being promised happiness and given a headache 
—being taken to see life and shown into the cemetery. 
The Devil, according to the man we are speaking of, 
has no sense of humour. He thinks that any reference 
to the relations of the sexes or even to various parts of 
the clothing of human beings is funny, and that to 
demand more in the way of humour is to be a “ high- 
brow.’ His sense of beauty is equally limited. He 
thinks that any back is beautiful so long as it is bare. 
Many men have tried to live on good terms with him, 
but there are few who do not turn from him in the end 
on account of his empty-headed dullness. Baudelaire 
ultimately forswore his Litany to Satan and died in 
the arms of the Church. To escape the boredom of 
the Devil, men have even been known to take refuge 
in buildings of corrugated iron. Anything is better 
than the idiotic iteration of that whisper in one’s ear. 





In the first instance, no doubt, it is in order to escape 
boredom that many people go to the Devil. We make 
virtue a figure in a waxwork show, and in comparison 
with this even the Devil seems a man. As a cold nega- 
tion, virtue cannot compete with Satan, who is at least 
a fiery negation. Those who mistake Sabbatarianism 
or teetotalism or abstinence from the theatre, or any 
other negation, for virtue make virtue as repellent 
as a figure on a tomb. We are aware that the Devil 
calls every saint a plaster saint, and that it is his policy 
to represent all virtue as cold. For this the virtuous 
themselves are partly to blame. They make virtue 
seem like a smooth road between railings rather than 
a difficult climb up a mountain with ill-marked paths. 
The truth is, they praise the safe virtues and say little 
about the unsafe ones. They do not appeal to that 
love of danger which exists in nine out of ten human 
beings. Most of us take for granted that human beings 
desire safety above all things; and so, in a sense, 
they do. But they also desire a spice of danger in 
order, perhaps, to make their safety taste all the sweeter. 
Certain it is that the sheltered life does not always 
succeed as a school of the robust virtues, and many 
fly from it to the perilous company of the Devil until 
they find that he, too, is a conventionalist and leads 
them along beaten tracks. Alas, what is a poor human 
being to do? The bishops tell him one thing, the 
music-hall artists another. He has now been experi- 
menting for several thousand years, and he cannot 
even yet give you a satisfactory definition of virtue, 
much less practise it. All he knows is that he no 
longer quite believes in a personal Devil. As the 
Encyclopedia Britannica cautiously and broadmindedly 
puts it: “The possibility of the existence of evil 
spirits, organised under one leader, Satan, to tempt 
man and oppose God, cannot be denied; the sufficiency 
of the evidence may, however, be doubted ; the neces- 
sity of any such belief for Christian thought and life 
cannot, therefore, be affirmed.” We are even told 
that Lucifer, son of the morning, who fell from Heaven, 
was not the Devil, but only the King of Babylon. 
All the same, we are inclined to believe in the Devil. 
How else can we explain all the things that we read 
about in the daily papers? Yes, as the song says, 
‘“‘ give the Devil his due.” He is a dull dog and all 
the rest of it, but he is very much alive. 


THE BEAUTY OF HEALTH 
‘T saying that beauty is only skin deep is only 


a skin-deep saying. I am not thinking of the 

cosmetic ‘‘beauty”’ so freely applied to lip and 
cheek nowadays—as, indeed, Sir Arthur Evans found it 
indicated in the mural paintings of Knossos, when even 
Athens was an infant city; for that beauty is not even 
skin-deep. But I am thinking that he would be a queer 
dermatologist who considered the condition of the skin 
without reference to the etiological factors of blood and 
brain. True, we read of skin-foods, which suggest that the 
skin depends for its nutrition upon factors without; but 
there is no such thing as a skin-food, though there are many 
excellent furniture polishes, and the skin depends for all 
its life and health and beauty upon the blood and nerves 
within. 

But the skin is the least of this matter, and my present 
proposition is that beauty of person is a phenomenon 
of health and can only be obtained therethrough. Let us 
acknowledge possible exceptions, of the kind that prove the 
rule, before we proceed. There is a sort of beauty of 
disease, celebrated wholly or chiefly in the works of the 
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English Pre-Raphaelite school of painting. You remember 
those very full feminine throats, almost visibly outlining 
hypertrophied thyroid glands, which are in a condition 
of undoubted disease. Also, the paintings themselves, 
and the known history of certain of the models, show that 
these artists admired the beauty, not always “ hectic” 
in the popular sense, of consumption. On this relation 
of beauty to disease there is, or was, some controversy. 

The older view was that the white plague prefers a certain 
type of beauty in its victims—fine, soft hair, large eyes 
(looking large because the face is so thin), with very clear 
pearly-white sclerotics, a fine pale, soft skin, showing 
the veins beneath it—and so forth. I will not say that there 
is nothing in these classical pictures of the “ scrofulous 
diathesis ’’; but the méddern evidence is exactly bacterio- 
logical and conclusive which shows that tuberculosis 
produces these effects in many of its subjects and that the 
infection was present, and not ineffective in this regard, 
possibly for many years before any definite symptoms of 
disease appeared. The older view thus inverted the true 
causal relation, and we may admit that, in many cases 
of tuberculosis, we do find a kind of beauty which is the 
direct effect of disease. We may prefer this beauty, 
in certain cases, to that of “rude” health, but the 
physician’s eye, and not only his in these days, will be affected 
by its diagnostic and prognostic knowledge, and _ will 
find his recovering patient more beautiful as her blood 
grows richer and even her skin a little more substantial. 

For, indeed, there is nothing to compare with the beauty 
of health. Let us traverse the body from top to toe, 
noting many instances which the reader knows and some 
which may be new to him. No one sings the beauty of 
baldness. The forehead is spoilt which is puckered with 
lines dependent on efforts made to modify the shape of 
myopic or astigmatic eyes. An obstructed nose ruins the 
whole face, not only by the swelling of the tissues round it, 
but by the open mouth. Nothing destroys facial beauty 
more completely than a cold in the head, and the adenoids 
which are so common in this country are fatal to beauty, 
not only because they involve mouth-breathing but also 
because they give an effect of stupidity and are commonly 
complicated by infections which redden the _ eyes, 
“Redness of eyes,” in the phrase of Proverbs, reminds us 
of the ruin to which alcoholism reduces all beauty, by no 
means only in the rare cases of ‘‘ grog-blossom ”’ nose. 

But now the mouth. In our modern civic physiognomy, 
with its deplorable standard of beauty, the mouth fails 
oftener than anything else. More even than the eye, 
however, is this the speaking feature of beauty, as every 
amateur of the kinema must have observed. I confidently 
assert that most of the ugly mouths one sees were not 
naturally destined to be so, but have been made ugly by 
disease. The narrowing of the English face and nostrils, 
described in an essay a year or two ago, plus the neglected 
colds of infancy reared in our civic dust and smoke, start 
the adenoids which prevent the mouth from developing 
as it should—shut when used neither for speech nor food. 
The type of our children’s diet prevents proper development 
of the jaws, and inclines towards a mouth which merely 
sucks rather than bites or chews. Some observers thus 
recognise what they call the “ porridge-mouth” of the 
Scotsman. Students like Dr. Harry Campbell and Dr. Sim 
Wallace assure us that properly-developed, healthy (and 
therefore beautiful, I would add) mouths and jaws can 
occur only where children get plenty of crusts and apples 
and so forth, to eat, instead of our modern “ pap” and 
“mush.” I think they have proved their case, and here 
I am insisting on its importance for the beauty of the mouth 
apart from the question of the teeth. As for them, their 
health in relation to beauty is obvious, and here again 
we are probably concerned with malnutrition in childhood 
as the cause of most of our ugliness. Lastly, in this con- 
nection, let us know the use of the so-called ‘‘ comforter,” 
which I prefer, more accurately, to call the “‘ discomforter.” 





Apart from its effects upon beauty as a source of infection, 
dyspepsia, and so forth, let us listen to the careful dental 
surgeons who have shown that the constant presence of, 
and suction of, this abomination between the plastic jaws 
of infancy, is liable to cause their absolute deformation. 
so that they develop too much forward, interfering with the 
position of the future incisor teeth, and spoiling the shape 
of the mouth and the lie of the lips. Probably the “dis- 
comforter” ismore responsible than anything else for the ugly 
mouths with which our land is filled. One more word on the 
teeth. There are people who will attend to their incisors, 
for the sake of appearances, but let their bicuspids and molars 
decay until they have to be extracted. The consequence of 
throwing upon incisor teeth the work of chewing which 
should have been done by those allowed to become diseased 
and lost is that the incisors begin to spread and splay for- 
wards, in the fashion we often see, ruinous to beauty. 
(These are not the expert first-hand verdicts of a dental 
surgeon, of course, and may be open to correction, but I 
believe that I have correctly stated, at least in principle, 
what dental observers teach.) 

Rickets, ‘‘ the English disease,” as it is called on the 
Continent, is a chief ruiner of beauty. Like hydrocephalus 
and syphilis, it is liable to deform the skull, spoiling the 
beauty of the cranium and the forehead, which are and 
contain the organs that make man man. And rickets ruins 
the chest and the lie of the shoulders. It contracts the 
feminine pelvis, thus often putting an end to the race, for 
the relatively large head of the human infant must have 
room through which to enter our strange world. And 
rickets ruins the legs, producing not only actual knock-knees 
and bow-legs, but also that exaggeration of the slight normal 
curve of the tibia or shin-bone which the modern fashion 
in skirts so constantly reveals, and which is ugly in itself 
and makes beauty of gait impossible. It is thus deplorable 
for any male eye, not yet senile, to return to this country 
after several weeks in North America, where rickets is 
practically unknown. And, since rickets is a disorder of 
nutrition, we may note in passing the affronts to beauty 
which we see in obscene obesity on the one hand and in the 
emaciation of wasting diseases on the other. 

In woman the healthy development of her “ secondary 
sexual characters” is part of beauty. She should have a 
pelvis and a bosom that mark her as capable to bear and 
nourish a race of heroes. Beauty of female figure is thus 
a consequence of healthy development. The healthy 
westhetic taste of all ages agrees in this. When natural 
development fails, the corset is used to constrict the waist 
and thus give the effect of well-developed bosom and hips. 
It was used in Knossos, and is used to-day, and this ex-* 
planation of it, which we owe to Dr. Havelock Ellis, is 
doubtless valid. But we all know how miserably the lifeless 
simulacrum of this female beauty by means of the corset 
fails, especially in movement, to compete with natural 
beauty, which is healthy development of figure. And the 
discerning amateur knows, also, the esthetic difference 
between true mammary development and its simulation by 
mere accumulation of fat. The educated eye is no more 
deceived or pleased with the futile imitation than is the 
infant mouth or stomach. 

I said “from top to toe,” but the ugliness of our feet, 
thanks to the diseased joints and skin induced by our foot- 
gear, is too distressing a theme. Let us continue to. hide 
and try to forget them. 

Hitherto, except for an allusion to gait, we have mentioned 
only static beauty, such as a mere statue might share. 
But there is also the dynamic beauty, which even the Venus 
de Milo cannot share, the beauty which Browning recognizes 
when, in his “ Last Ride Together,” he reminds us how we 
all turn from the best work of artist or sculptor to “ yonder 

girl that fords the burn ” (I hope that is right, but I am far 
from books). I wish now to protest that this dynamic 
beauty, the beauty of life in action, is also the beauty of 
health. If the girl that fords the burn has knock-knees, 
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or even an exaggerated tibial curve—as is fortunately 
improbable where there are burns to ford—and fords the 
burn accordingly, we will quickly return to the contempla- 
tion of our painting or statue. But beauty and health of 
movement depend less on these structural factors than on 
nervous health and vigour and co-ordination. The beauty 
and sparkle and life of the eyes are, in large degree, dependent 
upon the movement of the eyeball itself and the eyelids and 
the subcutaneous muscles around them, and these are 
dependent on nervous health, as we realise from the single 
instance of drooping eyelids, or ptosis, due to nervous 
failure, and fatal to beauty of the eyes, especially if we know 
its cause to be morbid. That is to say, we do not think a 
child’s eye ugly when the lids fall because she is sleepy— 
sleepiness is compatible with health—but we miss the beauty 
that was in some “ beauty’s eyes”? when the lids droop 
because she is drunk or drugged, that is, diseased. I cite 
this distinction because I want to show that what is to be 
beauty for us must be health, or, at least, not disease. And 
I will venture to suggest that, for those of us who have this 
sense of health and disease, normal and morbid, highly 
developed, that which would arouse pleasure in its beauty 
of abounding life if we knew it to be normal is not beautiful 
nor pleasurable if we know it to be morbid—such as the 
hectic flush upon the cheek, the unnatural glitter in the eye, 
or even the alcoholic euphoria and bonhomie which are, 
whilst they last, “‘ good in themselves.” 

There is a nobler theme than this of mine, nobler and yet 
the same theme on a higher plane, as we may remind our- 
selves by recalling the etymological cousinship of healthy 
and holy. In the preface to ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” Walt 
Whitman tells us, with the strictest physiological truth, 
that “ All beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful 
brain.” But a little later, having told us what to do with 
our lives, he predicts the consequences, in words which I 
carry about with me, and can quote even in a provincial 
hotel on a Sunday, with the libraries closed to the glory of 
God :—‘ Your very flesh shall be a great poem, and have 
the richest fluency, not only in its words, but in the silent 
lines of its lips and face, and between the lashes of your eyes, 
and in every motion and joint of your body.” And here, 
also, the poet is writing inspired science. Turn to Darwin’s 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, look at the 
photographs, and observe how the passions register them- 
selves in the face ; and consider that, as the years pass, the 
most frequent expressions become permanent in the lines of 
the skin, now less elastic than of yore, but not less beautiful 
if it registers beauty of soul. I am astonished to look at 
twenty-year old photographs of the most beautiful face 
I know and to observe how much less beautiful it was then, 
in radiant youth, than now, after twenty more years of 
beautiful living. But the beauty of health was my theme, 
and I must leave to more exalted pens than mine the beauty 
of holiness. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 
A’ the prophets went astray over Rusholme, and all 


are now convinced that the result, considering the 

circumstances, was precisely what might have been 
expected. Before the railway strike the betting was on 
Mr. Pringie, after it on Captain Thorpe. Only a few 
observers, including, I believe, Dr. Dunstan himself, fore- 
saw the most dramatic chapter of the election—Labour’s 
reverberating retort to the Liberal reproach that in splitting 
the Progressive vote it was acting frivolously. Who will 


now say that there is no ironic spirit in mass politics ? 
I have seen a good many attempts at an analysis of the 
poling, but the essential facts to be kept in mind appear 
to be these two; (1) that the winning candidate is in by a 
minority vote, and (2) that as compared with the second 
candidate on the list he is nearly 6,000 worse off than the 
successful candidate at the general election. 


Perversely enough, for the whole result is largely due to 
an exceptional convergence of cross-currents, the failure 
of the Liberal candidate in this remarkable election is 
certain to be construed by politicians of the jumping-cat 
species as a set-back not so much to Liberalism as to 
Pringleism ; in other words, as a vindication, so far as it 
goes, of the cautious non-committal front-bench line of 
emg on such vital issues as nationalisation and the capital 
evy, and on the other hand as a repudiation in its very 
birthplace of what has been called the Manchester programme. 
If even Manchester will have nothing to say to this native 
product—at any rate in its Liberal dress—how are Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Donald Maclean to be blamed for looking 
doubtfully upon it? As for Mr. Pringle’s personal bad 
luck, it is to be regretted on his own account—since a 
reputation for lucklessness can never be a useful asset to 
a candidate in search of a seat—and also for the sake of 
the House of Commons, where his presence, though it 
might prove an occasional embarrassment to his own side, 
would do much to strengthen the somewhat atrophied 
virtues of independence in thought and action and intre- 
pidity of pont. 

a x 

From the outcry caused by Lord Rothermere’s demand 
for the repeal of the Education Act one can only conclude 
that there are still in the world some extremely simple- 
minded souls—the sort of people who at a conjuring per- 
formance accept without question the apparently unsolicited 
corroborative testimonies of the usual accomplice in the 
audience. ‘‘ What does economy mean?” asks the con- 
jurer in this instance in his well-known patter, and goes 
on to explain that what some people would like it to mean 
would be a reduced income-tax for themselves, no education 
or housing for their neighbours, a general check on repro- 
ductive expenditure, and a saving—save the mark !—on 
national fertilisation. Next comes the turn of the well- 
planted voice in the audience, and, sure enough, its cry at 
its loudest is all for economy in the wrong place—much, 
of course, to the chagrin of genuine economists. As the 
curtain falls on the familiar scene one can almost imagine 
the duettists (one on the platform, the other in the Press) 
joining ecstatically in Lord Fisher’s favourite chuckle of 
self-approbation—‘‘ Rather Machiavellian, what ?” 


* * * 


Since it seems useless to expect from the present Parlia- 
ment that it will have the courage or sagacity to inaugurate 
its economy campaign by expropriating, the Prime Minister 
(for even the inflexible Lord Rothermere incautiously 
confesses that he has not yet lost faith in Mr. Lloyd George. 
But it is possible that there may be something serious 
behind the alternative suggestion of an expropriation of 
war fortunes. On the face of it, however, it is merely one 
of many such kites lately hoisted for the instruction of the 
Treasury. A super-tax on all unearned incomes, beginning 
at an uncomfortably low level and rising steeply by zones, 
is another suggestion, while yet another is a forced loan 
at an unprofitably modest rate of interest, to be repayable 
by the State in from thirty to forty years—any device, in 
short, that will avoid the dreaded name and, if possible, 
the still more hateful appearance of a capital levy, even 
though the substance should be there. Fanciful as such 
feelers may look, I do not myself regard them as necessarily 
without significance. If ever there was a House of 
Commons that required to be carefully probed and sounded 
in advance and generally auscultated by a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer bent on tapping wealth at its source, it Is 
surely the unhappy House that got itself elected only ten 
months ago to “ make Germany pay.” 


” * * 


Apart from its professional or trade unionist aspect— 
an issue, I understand, which is to be raised by the National 
Union of Journalists—the system now in use in certain 
Government Departments by which each Ministry acts as 
its own news agency seems reasonable enough, provided, 
that is to say, that the source of the information thus 
supplied is clearly indicated at the time of publication, 
and that such expressions of opinion as may happen to 
get mixed with the news items—a vice peculiarly incident 
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to the official style of reporting—are either eliminated or 
legibly inscribed as the Department’s own. With these 
or similar precautions there should be little danger of a 
systematised deception of the public mind. I am not so 
confident of the harmlessness of another practice intro- 
duced with useful effect during the war, but now continued 
with less obvious excuse, apparently as part of the per- 
manent apparatus of Departmental propaganda. I refer 
to the custom of holding patella official conferences 
with selected Press correspondents on matters more parti- 
cularly of military, naval and foreign concern. Helsingfors 
itself could hardly beat some of the rumours recently 
traceable to those conclaves, and presumably they were 
rumours let loose with a purpose. In Whitehall this dubious 
method of inspiring the daily organs of public opinion is 
unflatteringly yet not inaccurately known as ‘‘ pumping 


it into them.” 
a * a 


‘ 


Officially, the late Lord Astor was twice ‘ created ”— 
first as a baron, and secondly as a viscount. But for those 
testimonies one might almost have imagined him to be a 
creation of the novelist’s art, and indeed there is perhaps 
some truth in the story that to the self-accusing conscious- 
ness of a late talented writer, he used to present himself, 
with his pseudo-feudal ideas and his love of Gothic settings, 
sometimes as a grandiose plagiarism of the well-defined 
Henry James type of deracinated American, but more 
often as a thoroughly confounding anticipation of the 
minutely-studied foibles of that naive figure. Theoreti- 
cally, I suppose, he should have been a danger to the State, 
since he was one of the first of our millionaires of foreign 
birth to discover that the shortest cut to social distinction 
in this country is by the political path. Having paid his 
footing, however, and set up his party newspapers, and 
in due season acquired his patent of nobility, he took no 
further part in politics. So far as I can recall, he never 
opened his lips in the House of Lords save to take the oath, 
and I believe his name appears in no division list. His 
munificence had a certain originality, but also a certain 
measure, even in its lavishness. I remember hearing once, 
on the occasion of an important birthday celebration in 
his family, that his present to the hero of the festival had 
taken the form of the whole of one side of a street in New 
York, the whole of the other side, I presume, being frugally 
held in reserve for a later anniversary. ‘ 

JADE. 


Correspondence 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—As the result of the Rusholme by-election renders of 
practical, and not merely academic, importance the desirability 
of some arrangement between Liberalism and Labour with 
regard to the next General Election, perhaps you will permit 
me to offer a fewcomments on “‘ Jade’s ” remarks on the matter 
in your issue of the 18th inst. 

I am rather curious to know upon what “ Jade” bases his 
suggestion that the proportion of seats in which Labour and 
Liberalism, respectively, should be allowed straight fights ought 
to be as two to one. 

It would seem to be based on the relative strength, in the 
House of Commons, of the Labour Party and the Free Liberals, 
Which is, roughly, in that proportion. The number of Free 
Liberals in the House is, however, for a number of reasons, no 
guide to what is the real basis for the proposed arrangement, 
viz., the strength of Liberalism in the country. I think I am 
correct in saying that most of the Coalition Liberal M.P.s. were 
selected by their local Liberal Associations because they were 
Liberals, the fact that they were also Coalitionists being a 
secondary consideration, proof of which is to be found in the 
fact that some of them did not, during the election, give so full 
& promise of general support to Mr. Lloyd George as some of 
the Free Liberal candidates did. Moreover, many Liberals— 
foolishly, as some of us think, but, for the moment, that is not 
the question—voted Coalition last time who, most certainly, 
will not do so next time. : 
t The Rusholme figures might, perhaps, be thought to bear out 

Jade’s” conclusion, but it is unwise to draw too many de- 





ductions—as Mr. Balfour found out in 1906—from a single by- 
election. The proper and obvious test is to take the whole 
series. Then, we find that the average Labour vote is 7,772, 
and the average Free Liberal vote 6354, showing that the true 
ratio of straight fights should be 7 to 6. 

There are, excluding Ireland, roughly 600 seats in the House, 
so that the number of seats in which Labour has a straight fight 
should be 322, and those in which Liberalism has the same 276. 

I take it that “* Jade ’’ means his suggestion to be worked out— 
on whatever basis may be fixed in regard to the country as a whole, 
and not to special areas. The difficulty in applying it to the 
latter will be shown by a consideration of the circumstances in 
my own city. Leeds is represented by one Labour member, 
one Coalition Unionist and four Liberals who are styled Coalition 
—though they received the “* coupon” without asking for it— 
of whom, however, only one, at most, can be called a Coalitionist 
in the full sense of the term, while I should describe one of them 
as an out-an-out Asquithian. If willing to stand again, all 
these four gentlemen will be asked to come forward next time. 
Under “ Jade’s” scheme, the Divisional Associations would 
have to ask two of them to retire, leaving Labour a straight 
fight in the two other new Liberal Divisions, in addition to 
North-East and South-East Leeds. Frankly, we should not, 
for one moment, consent to it. I am aware, of course, that, in 
other constituencies, there will also be difficulties through other 
causes, but there is what seems to me to be a useful precedent 
for settling same. 

At Gateshead, in January, 1910, Mr. (now Sir) Harold Elverston 
before entering on the contest, sent a reply postcard to each elector, 
asking whether he preferred a Liberal or Labour candidate as the 
opponent to the Tory. The majority of those electors who 
took the trouble to reply favouring a Liberal, Mr. Elverston 
proceeded with his candidature, and was justified by the result.— 
Yours, etc., * FreEE LIBERAL.” 


SOFT SOAP AND VENEREAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a refreshing article on Venereal Disinfection which 
appeared in THe New Statesman of the 11th inst., “ Lens” 
draws attention to the unprecedented spread of venereal infection 
during the last few years, and makes a résumé of the policies 
of the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease and 
Major Astor’s Committee on the one hand, and the Venereal 
Prevention Committee on the other. 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Disease in their 
letter in the Times of the 6th inst. stated that “the difference 
of opinion between medical men is comparatively slight,” while 
a leading article in the Times of the 7th inst. congratulates its 
readers that the difference between the two parties had resolved 
itself into the simple issue as to whether stearate of potash 
(soap) or permanganate of potash is the more effective. This 
apparently slight difference, however, is really the expression of 
entirely different moods of thought and points of view. Those 
in favour of soap and water are afraid of physiology, and dread 
telling the people the truth, for they consider that fear draws 
a magic circle round the majority of our young men and women 
and compels a self-control that would disappear if the terror 
of overstepping the witch’s circle was removed. This party 
thinks that the great majority of the young men of this country 
are sexual ascetics, and that there is only a small and despicable 
minority who take a very light view of their sexual obligations ; 
they apparently think that the majority of the continent remain 
continent through fear of the result of lapse, and that the libertines 
are justly punished for their vices. We will call this party “ the 
party of dreamers ’’—mostly honest dreamers, but still dreamers. 
The other party, the new, vigorous party that has at last found 
expression in the Venereal Prevention Committee, have no fear 
of physiology. They belong to the modern school who think 
it better to pull up the blinds and open the windows and let the 
sun and air into the sick room. 

Let us face the facts, however unpleasant and uncongenial 
they may be, and the fact is that at least 75 per cent. of the 
young men of to-day are neither sexual ascetics nor wild libertines, 
but very human, and often very admirable, young men, who 
occasionally are carried away by their perfectly healthy and 
natural appetites and drink of the cup and chance the poison 
in the dregs. 

In gun-room or company mess, in ward-room and brigade 
headquarters, and, it is whispered, even in the sacred precincts 
of higher naval and military commands, the ardent worship of 
Mars and Venus are frequently associated. Everybody knows 
this, and “ single men in barracks don’t pretend to plaster saints.’’ 
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It is only a rapidly diminishing section of the public who persist 
in clinging to this illusion, so threadbare that it deceives nobody. 
We are all quite agreed that the ideal of extra-marital continence 
is fine, worthy and chivalrous, but we must accept the lessons of 
history, and acknowledge that even in the days of early marriages, 
this ideal was not ever approached, and the tendency of the 
present-day life, with its late marriages and increased pro- 
portion of women to men, is not likely to render the attaining 
of this ideal easier or more probable. 

It is, I think, an acknowledged fact that a wave of sexual 
license has swept a great number of young people of both sexes 
off their feet during the period of war, and the habits thus con- 
tracted will not be given up at the return of peace. We must, 
therefore, do the best we can under the circumstances. 

** Lens,” in his balanced and convincing article, has summed 
up the evidence against delayed disinfection and for immediate 
disinfection after exposure to risk, and, on medical grounds, 
there is nothing further to be said. 

On moral grounds, however, I am inclined to think the Venereal 
Prevention Committee have as much right to emblazon Truth, 
Honour, and, the greatest of all virtues, Charity, on their banner 
as the most doughty moralists of the National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Disease. The impartial jury of history and the 
future must settle whether it is more moral to withhold truth 
for fear that it may lead to license or to make use of proved 
methods placed in our hands to be employed for the protection 
of folly and the defence of the innocent. 

The aim of the Venereal Prevention Committee is solely the 
instruction of the public on the essential fact that the spread 
of venereal disease can be prevented by the use of (a) a solution 
of potassium permanganate, 1 in 1,000, and (b) calomel ointment, 
33 per cent., which disinfectants may be freely bought and sold 
without any infringement of the Venereal Disease Act, 1917. 

The Provisional Committee at present consists of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke (Chairman), Col. J. G. Adami, Sir G. 
Lenthal Cheatle, Major Corbett-Smith, Sir H. Bryan Donkin, 
Sir Alfred D. Fripp, Dr. T. B. Hyslop, Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, 
Dr. R. Murray Lesiie, Prof. Harvey Littlejohn, Dr. R. A. Lyster, 
Sir J. Y. W. MacAlister, Sir James Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Magian, 
Dr. Otto May, Sir F. W. Mott, Sir William Osler, Dr. William 
Pasteur, Mr. D’Arcy Power, Mr. Basil Peto, Dr. Poynton, 
Sir G. Archdall Reid, Sir Humphrey Rollston, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
Dr. J. H. Sequeira, Dr. David Watson, Dr. R. M. Wilson, 
and Mr. Hugh Wansey Bayly (Hon. Secretary); and this number. 
is daily being augmented. 

The Committee proposes shortly to form a society, to which 
all persons interested in the movement will [be welcomed 
Enquiries and donations may be sent to the Hon. Sec., Venereal 
Prevention Committee, 143 Harley Street, W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

143 Harley Street, W. 1. Hucu WaANSsEY Bay ty. 

October 16th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw SrTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of October 11th your correspondent “ Lens ” 
indignantly arraigns the Ministry of Health and the Nationa} 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases for their refusal to 
adopt propaganda for the employment of the means (i.e., prophy- 
lactic outfits) ‘“‘ which, in several large experiences, have put 
an end to the diseases which are now engaged in putting an end 
to our race,” and “ for the lack of which most appalling injury 
is being done to our nation.” ‘“ This knowledge,” he says, 
_ “I know, would save hosts of the innocent . . . from damnable 

disease.” The use of these outfits, in short, according to “* Lens,” 
is the real and certain way of eliminating venereal disease. It 
is a glorious prospect. But what are the facts ? 

They were briefly given in a speech by Col. Harrison at the 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute (Journal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, September, 1919, pages 100-101). The 
following is an extract from the Journal :-— 


“Col. L. W. Harrison said he was opposed to the method of 
prophylaxis by means of disinfectants for use by the individual] 
so far as they applied to the civil community. His reason was 
that the results would not justify the price to be paid... Such 
methods would have a better chance in the Army . . . than amongst 
civilians. Yet, so far, no general diminution of venereal incidence 
had occurred in the Army. The admission rate for all troops 
in the United Kindgom during the war had been approximately 
88 per 1.000 perannum. It was the same to-day as it was before 
tne introduction of prophylactic packets. The rate for English, 
Scottish and Irish troops was considerably lower than for Colonia] 
in spite of the fact that the prophylactic methods under discussion 
had been far less energetically pursued in the Imperial troops 
than amongst the Colonial. Probably the most energetic in 





this respect had been the Australians, but their infection rate 
for troops in the United Kingdom was considerably higher at 
the end than at the beginning, when it had been 130 per 1,000 
per annum. . . . If there werenoprice to be paid . . . there would 
be no point in opposing these prophylactic methods. But the 
price, in his opinion, was considerable. First, it gave an oppor- 
tunity to unscrupulous persons to evade the Venereal Diseases 
Act. . . . Secondly,drugs sold for theprevention of disease were 
very apt to be accepted by the public as useful for its cure. It 
was all very well to say the public could be told carefully that 
these drugs were not curative. That was done in the Army and 
the warning was far more individual than it could ever be made 
to the civilian; yet he had seen numbers of instances where 
soldiers had treated themselves with these prophylactics, allowing 
the disease to get a deeper and deeperholdonthem. . . . He had 
every sympathy with the man who considered, from what he 
knew of the effect of antiseptics, that they must be good when 
applied to this purpose. He confessed that before he had tried 
them he had held much the same opinion. He still believed 
that they would eventually prove valuable in the Army, but the 
conditions for success were such as could not be applied to the 
civilian community.” 

The position of Col. Harrison gives him an unrivalled right to 
be heard on points of fact ; while his judgment, in the eyes of 
all who know him, is singularly unprejudiced by a priori con- 
siderations. If the National Council declines to adopt a “ packet 
propaganda ” it does so, not because it wishes to conceal sanitary 
knowledge from the public, but because it does not consider 
that such a propaganda would result in that which all of us 
ardently desire, namely, the reduction and ultimate elimination 
of venereal disease. 

The roseate expectations of “* Lens ” are in direct contradiction 
to the grim realities revealed by the war. A fools’ paradise is 
not a suitable site for wise men’s houses.—Yours, etc., 

81 Avenue Chambers, Dovuetias Wuirre, M.D. 

Southampton Row, W.C.1. (Hon. Sec. N.C.C.V.D.). 

October 20th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEesman. 


Srr,—In his interesting letter of October 10th my old friend 
** Lens’ says: ‘“* No committee could have published the evi- 
dence and report (Cd. 322) unless moral considerations had 
been involved.” 

But the fact he fails to give due weight to is that moral con- 
siderations are involved, and are a big part of the whole question 
of prophylactic packets and disinfection lessons. They cannot 
be left out. Our moral nature is our steering apparatus, and 
according to its strength or weakness we ride to success or failure. 
We wish to give the young ideals. It is quite impossible to 
give away to the young ideals and prophylactic packets. It is 
as if Nelson signalled “* England expects every man to do his 
duty, but she will help those who run away to do so.” The man 
or woman in the street ought not to have to remind “ Lens” 
of the value of suggestion, for medical men recognise more than 
they ever did before the large part it plays in life. 

If you give these packets and lessons you clearly suggest to 
young men and women—for nowadays you cannot teach sex 
matters to men only—that they are likely to fail morally. A 
young officer told me that he thought these packets and sug- 
gestions did “ infinite harm to young soldiers”; another said 
“They take away all one’s ideals.” A third said “ They are #1 
insult and do much harm.” ‘These opinions of young men are 
worth having. Laxity in morals will increase if this instruction 
is given.—Yours, etc., LovuIsE BULLEY. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I read with much interest an article in your issue of 
October 11th by “ Lens,” entitled “ Disinfection in Venereal 
Disease.” The subject-matter of this article has since been 
punctuated at the Church Congress, where, in a smug assembly, 
it was left to a young and courageous lady doctor to arouse 
complacent bishops from their lethargy and riddle the arguments 
of a gynecologist of repute whose undoubted knowledge is 
blurred by religious prejudice. “ Lens,” indeed, places his 
finger on the vital spot in one sentence—* Palmitate is moral, 
permanganate immoral.” Is it possible ? Really, it were 
farcical were it not tragic ! 

This attitude of mind is a portion of the legacy left over from 
the canting hypocrisy of the Victorian era. In that vicious 
period false modesty reached its zenith, and consequent indi- 
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vidual secrecy caused to be written in more’ glaring {letters the 
word “ venereal.” 

The war has, of course, brought things to a crisis. The question 
is, Can venereal disease be eliminated, and, if so, how? This 
scourge can 2s a matter of fact be reduced to a negligible quantity 
much as rabies has been stamped out by the Muzzling Order ; 
not perhaps by such simple means, nor even rapidly, but anyhow 
by an exhibition of the same attributes which begat that Order— 
courage and disregard of prejudice. First, let us forget to be 
hypocrites for a while and boldly admit that men in the mass 
do indulge in promiscuous sexual intercourse, and that avowed 
prostitutes, and others of similar habits, are an established 
factor in our civilisation. Let the medical profession approach 
the problem from their own viewpoint apart from religious 
prejudices, and make all preventives matter of common know- 
ledge and easily obtainable. Whether these preventives are 
infallible or no does not matter, nor will general knowledge 
concerning them increase promiscuity. Inoculation is not 
infallible either, but the whole British Army was so treated 
during the war! 

In short, let us attack venereal disease both de facto and in 
posse with all the scientific means at our command and without 
restriction. Secondly, engage in a thorough scheme of propa- 
ganda, beginning without flinching with the very young. More 
important even than this is to attract the attention of young 
mothers and couples about to be married. Mothers are crimin- 
ally culpable insomuch as they wilfully keep their girls in ignor- 
ance, whilst they regard with true feminine inconsequence and 
something akin to pride the ebullient gallantry of their boys. 
I would urge particularly a much freer rapprochement between 
boys and girls and young men and women, for an irksome and 
suspicion-tainted parental and social control beget secrecy and 
venereal disease. 

The medical profession could help materially in this scheme 
by dissipating the mischievous delusion so widely held that 
sexual intercourse is necessary to the health of man. It is not. 
The clergy could render great assistance in this respect, but one 
fears that they are too hide-bound by tradition. The Church 
in its applied teaching, if not always, is at least generally wrong. 
—yYours, etc., DoveGitas BurNeEy. 

October 21st. 


“THE MEN ARE ALWAYS RIGHT” 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 


Str,—With reference to the correspondence in your paper 
about responsibility for cruelty to animals on the railways, I 
regret to say that I am afraid there is no doubt that the threat 
of starving the horses was used as a means of putting pressure 
on against the Government. At that time I had a woman working 
for me who was the wife and daughter-in-law of railwaymen, and 
who used to repeat to me their instructions. One day she said : 
“So far they’ve fed the horses here, but they are to stop on 
such a day if the strike isn’t settled.” Though a humane and 
intelligent woman (she is an ex-Government inspector of muni- 
tions) she was unwilling to admit that anything could be mis- 
taken which meant “ truth to the union,” as she put it. She 
said that the Government by holding out was starving the rail- 
waymen’s little children, so why was it worse to starve the 
animals. It was pointed out that the starvation stunt was 
begun by the strikers, and that in all such struggles children as 
well as adults must suffer, perhaps properly, as they also profit 
by results ; but that with animals the case was different, as there 
was no question of moral or spiritual compensation; that to 
use them as factors in the argument was sheer brutality. She 
was shaken, but not convinced, as the courage of the union’s 
opinion was with her. And that is the danger of a union: it is 
powerful for good—it is also terribly powerful for evil. I feel 
sure that if I had suggested to that woman the starving of an 
animal in my house she would have been horrified, but she thought 
it legitimate if the union ordered it. She would say “ Mr. Thomas 
says,” or “Mr. Abraham Matthews says,” as if they were ver- 
bally inspired. I feel, therefore, that the leaders have either 
deliberately or carelessly damaged the moral sense of their 
followers. She said to me, “* The Government is trying to break 
the unions, so that they can get people to work for any wage 
they like to offer. That’s why the men are on strike. It’s for 
the unions.” And for them she would go most lengths. I 
think that religion has to answer for a great deal of indifference 
to cruelty to animals. Inconsistently enough, the belief that 
animals have no soul has caused men to behave towards them 
as if they had no sentient bodies. One would have thought 





that such a belief might at least have taught pity for, in the case 
of the greater number of domestic animals, a most unfortunate 
creation. To my mind man, when he becomes ruthless in self- 
protection, commits perhaps the only unforgivable sin; and if 
the N.U.R. work upon this brute instinct of anything being 
justifiable for “* us little children ” they are letting loose a demon. 
Self-pity running amuck is a degrading instinct, besides being 
exceedingly ineffectual—witness Ireland !—Yours, etc., 
G. J. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Str,—Mr. Leslie Scott’s excerpts are interesting but irrelevant. 
The horses are the property of the railway companies whose 
business it is to see that they are cared for. That some of the 
men, apparently, continued to feed the horses is praiseworthy 
as an act of charity ; but it was obviously not incumbent on 
them to do so merely because they were previously so employed. 
Should my charwoman, who normally feeds the dog, decide to 
leave me, she is not blamed if I omit to supply his wants on the 
next day. 

The floods of sentiment on this subject are much on a par 
with the discovery, during the strike, that babies should be fed 
with milk ; whereas it is notorious that the majority of babies 
get neither the quantity nor the quality of milk prescribed by 
medical men, strike or no strike.—-Yours, etc., 

Monica THORNE. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Str,—At the risk of your considering it a portentous instance 
of King Charles’ head, I venture once more to draw your attention 
to the way in which the existence of private property in land 
blocks the way in every direction. 

The housing problem and the mining problem are instances 
which have already been discussed ad nauseam, but I am now 
writing to animadvert on the latest case that has come before 
my notice, which occurs on p. 50 of Tue New Sraresman for 
October 18th. 

At the end of one of the paragraphs on that page you will 
find the following sentence: ‘‘ Moreover, who is likely to put 
his surplus capital to the most productive use: Mr. John Brown 
who organised a successful aeroplane factory and made a fortune 
out of it, or the Duke of Southboro’ who owns a watering- 
place and the royalties of a coalfield ?” 

This objection to a capital levy on war profits would, of course, 
be removed if private property in land were previously or simul- 
taneously dealt with.—Yours, etc., 

JAMES F, MumrHEeapD. 


ULSTER AND IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Str,—I had, and have, no desire to enter into controversy 
with “ The Reviewer.” I merely venture to solicit a reply to 
the question which I addressed to yourself. You, Sir, have 
accustomed your readers to look for virile intelligence, precision 
of method, accuracy of statement and high standards of conduct 
as the characteristic ingredients in your criticisms of public 
affairs. In the review of Ulster and Ireland by J. Winder 
Good, other and dissimilar ingredients seem to have been used 
in regard to a subject in which I am interested, and I hastened 
to inquire whether THe New SrTaTesMAN really meant what 
its reviewer said. “The Reviewer” has replied after a fort- 
night by asking my opinion of the British Empire. With equal 
relevance I might counter by asking his opinion of King Charles's 
head. 

The review made the case that Sir Edward Carson was not 
sincere in what he said in 1914 to his own followers, to the public 
at large, and to His Majesty’s Government; and also that his 
threatened belligerency against the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain was not a factor in the calculations of Germany 
in July, 1914. “The Reviewer's” letter supports this thesis 
by adducing a recent [October, 1919] statement of Sir Edward 
Carson that “ he believes the British Empire to be the greatest 
force for good,” &c. He does not indicate, however, the method 
by which ordinary persons should detect which of Sir Edward 
Carson’s solemn public utterances are sincere and which are 
* bluff.” Still less does he show how the Germans in 1914 before 
the war were to foresee Sir Edward Carson’s panegyric of the 
Empire in 1919 after it had achieved victory or to apply it as 
interpreting his then (1914) attitude and intentions. They might 
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not unnaturally have attached the most credence to those utter- 
ances which were supported by the fact that Sir Edward Carson 
was importing arms, and thereby leading others to do the same 
with quite obvious implications of risk of civil war amongst 
masses of people who mistook “ bluff” for sincerity. ‘* The 
Reviewer * asserts—and I must expressly dissociate myself from 
his view—that Sir Edward Carson is “‘ known to picture paper 
readers all the world over for his facility in assuming sinister 
facial expressions.” If any such fact affected the mind of 
Ambassador Gerard, as “* The Reviewer ” suggests, why should 
it not have affected the minds also of the Germans who, he says, 
“had opportunities of knowing Sir Edward ” ? 

One word more. It is only indirectly relevant to the main 
issues, but misstatements of historical fact should not be allowed 
to pass into currency. ‘“* The Reviewer” says: ‘* What actually 
happened at the outbreak of war? A reunion in which Sir 
Edward Carson assisted equally with John Redmond. It is true 
that Sir Edward sought guarantees for his side and people. So 
did John Redmond for his.’”’ Now, Sir, for the truth. On 
August 3, 1914, from his place in the House of Commons, John 
Redmond pledged Nationalist Ireland without exaction of or 
any qualification whatsoever as to terms to support the Empire 
in the war, and appealed for “‘ comradeship with our brethren 
in the North ” in a united defence against Germany. Sir Edward 
Carson remained silent. Subsequently Sir Edward Carson 
refused to appear upon the same platform as John Redmond 
(who had accepted) in support of] a united recruiting effort in 
Ireland. And it is notorious that in Unionist Ulster recruiting 
was discouraged and held back until Sir Edward Carson had 
exacted his terms as to the Ulster Division, including the right— 
conceded in practice if not formally on paper—to exclude, by 
the imposition of a religious test, all Roman Catholics, whether 
Ulstermen or not, from its ranks. No such terms were ever 
sought for or obtained by John Redmond.—Yours, etc. 

Dublin. HENRY Harrison. 

October 15th. 


Miscellany 
THE KING BUSINESS 


OMEWHERE in the Canon or Apocrypha of Mr, 
S H. G. Wells there are some assorted reflections 
which might be profitably digested by nearly all 
historians, as well as by those exceptional and gifted critics 
of literature who can read as well as write. They deal, 
in that staccato intellectual shorthand which enables Mr. 
Wells to keep more balls in the air at one time than any 
other contemporary conjurer, with what poor Boon called 
“the creation of countervailing reputations,” that queer 
habit of competitive panegyric to which we owe the strongly 
Napoleonic flavour of the Hindenburg legend, the Steven- 
sonian glories of Sir James Barrie, and the Gladstonian 
prestige of Mr. Asquith. 

The Western world ripe for Great Men in the early nineteenth 
century. The Germans as a highly competitive and envious people 
take the lead. The inflation of Schiller. The greatness of Goethe. 
. . . Resolve of the Germans to have a Great Fleet, a Great Empire, 
a Great Man. Difficulty in finding a suitable German for Greatening. 
Expansion of the Goethe legend. German efficiency brought to 
bear on the task. Lectures, Professors. Goethe compared to 
Shakespeare. Compared to Homer. Compared to Christ. 
pared to God. Discovered to be incomparable. . . 

Stimulation of Scotch activities. .. . The discovery that Burns 
was as great as Shakespeare. Greater. The booming of Sir Walter 
Scott. Wake up, England! . . . Victorian age sets up as a rival 
to the Augustinan. . . . Tennyson as Virgil... 

Longfellow essentially an American repartee. . 

The theory is not so wildly improbable as Mr. Wells’s 
cheerful advocacy might lead an elderly intelligence to 
believe. Many a sound doctrine has failed to find accept- 
ance because its nervous parent left it on the workhouse 
steps or conquered a natural diffidence by launching it 
upon the world with the defiant air of one about to pull 
the neighbours’ bells and run away. But a solemn world 
must not be misled by the tone of truculent originality 
assumed by the author of The Natural History of Greatness 
into dismissing his views with that smile which marks 
the incurable frivolity of really serious people. Because 
the truth is sometimes quite amusing, too. 


Com- 


The historian’s gallery is full of examples of such com- 
petitive imitation. Sometimes the competitor is the 
character himself, and in such cases he merely presents 
the spectacle, familiar to fabulists, of the frog stimulated 
to feats of abnormal distension by the more generous 
contours of the bull. The eyeglass of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, the consciously Napoleonic gestures of most ordinary 
persons at any crisis in the history of their bank, adminis- 
tration, or trade union, and the unfortunate mannerism 
of that King of Naples who used deliberately to hunch 
his shoulder on parade in a faint hope of being taken for 
his more formidable contemporary, the King of Prussia, 
are all instances, more or less distressing, of the same 
habit of imitation. 


But its more sinister manifestations are those upon which 
Mr. Wells has put the unerring finger of the late Boon. 
These are the cases in which the imitative colouring is 
deliberately superimposed by a third party as a conscious 
set-off to some existing reputation. The trick springs 
partly from that base commercialism which is for ever 
thrusting one thing upon us whilst pretending all the 
time that it is something else. It has poisoned the pure 
streams of historical and literary criticism, like a chemical 
works fouling a fishery, and even the clear spring of geo- 
graphy, that virgin science dwelling alone among the 
watersheds and wooed only by the geometrical embraces 
of Mr. Belloc, has hardly escaped the vile infection. The 
habit of mind which can bring men to speak of the Cornish 
Riviera, the Saxon Switzerland, and the Manchester of 
France is an unpleasant evidence of the same device which 
leads them to describe Mr. Robert W. Service as the 
Canadian Kipling and may yet encourage them to stigmatise 
Mr. Kipling as the British D’Annunzio. 


One of the most striking instances of this distressing form 
of ‘propaganda is the organised effort made over a number 
of years by large portions of the population of North Germany 
to establish King Frederick the Great as a sort of Prussian 
repartee to the reputation of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
history of the Seven Years’ War was conscientiously ran- 
sacked for parallels to every incident in the Napoleonic 
mythology. If the Emperor was obstructed by an irreverent 
sentry, the King of Prussia must needs have been defied by 
a disrespectful miller. If the Imperial cavalry was habi- 
tually commanded by Murat in the most preposterous 
headgear, Ziethen’s hussar cap is dutifully magnified to more 
than Neapolitan proportions by those patriotic historians 
who have entered their royal master for this exacting com- 
petition with the Corsican ogre. Napoleon’s correspondence 
was published by a Bonaparte in thirty-two volumes: a 
whole dynasty of Hohenzollerns promptly countered with 
the re-issue of Frederick’s in thirty-six. The Frederician 
tricorne was given a Napoleonic tilt, and illustrators who 
caught him with a royal hand on the shoulders of a Pomer- 
anian grenadier set his fingers groping Napoleonically up- 
wards for the lobe of his grognard’s ear. And so the game 
went on. If Napoleon had taken (which he did not) the 
faintest interest in the port of Kiel, the Preussiche Jahr- 
biicher would doubtless have rehabilitated Frederick by 
laying down two Kiels to one ; and one positively wonders 
that no enterprising graduate of the University of Berlin 
ever managed to catch him sleeping before the battle of 
Rossbach or marooned him for a short time on an Elba in 
the Baltic. 

But the significance of Frederick is not in the least that 
he was Napoleonic, which he was not. This lean-faced, 
elegant little atheist, who swung a censer before the altar 
of Voltaire and received extensive presents of rococo clocks 
from the Pompadour, was typically a figure of the Eighteenth 
Century. He belongs essentially to that period of deport- 
ment in which the occupation of the statesman was closely 
allied to the still higher calling of the dancing-master, and 
the differences of nations were adjusted by certain formal 
movements of small professional armies resembling almost 
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equally the square dances of the ballroom and the gentle - 
manly exercises of the duelling-ground. That is why the 
point of him is so completely missed in any attempt to run 
his career into the larger mould of the post-Revolutionary 
era, when Governments said what they meant with the 
most indelicate emphasis, and whole nations were locked 
in strikingly inelegant struggles for their existence. 

The value of this little figure of Frederick as a summary 
of the whole tone of his century was detected and (at con- 
siderable length) exploited by Carlyle, whose writings are 
avoided by the present generation, which cannot read 
Scotsmen, under the false pretence that he was really a 
German. The great tapestry, into which he wove that 
period in which the continent of Europe was converted into 
a‘large drawing-room, is one of the soundest and most 
elaborate pieces of historical research and description, and 
one cannot help feeling that a somewhat fuller acknowledg- 
ment should have been made by King Frederick’s latest 
biographer.* Mr. Young has founded himself in the correct 
modern manner on the most recent collections of original 
documents. But somehow the amateur of Frederick will 
find little to revise in his old Carlylean impression of the 
European scene and the Prussian actors in it. Once more, as 
in the more familiar case of Gibbon, the imagination of genius 
would appear to have anticipated the conclusions of research, 
and the utmost that industrious young men can achieve 
to-day in the archives of Berlin and Vienna is to confirm 
the conjectures of an irritable old man in Chelsea in the 
early ‘sixties. One is not ungrateful to Mr. Young for his 
industry ; he is extremely accurate, and he has incorporated 
a good deal of material that was not previously available 
in English. But now that he has completed a study of 
Frederick, perhaps he will be encouraged to elaborate his 
admirable notes on Frederick William I., the Philip of this 
rococo Alexander, whose achievements in the direction of 
Prussian policy, and the construction of a Prussian army 
was infinitely more valuable than the more advertised career 
of his predecessor,the Great Elector, and at least as important 
for Germany and Europe as the work which Frederick him- 
self was enabled to do on the foundations that his father 
had laid. 

The final interest of the Frederician épopée lies in the fact 
that the king was the fine flower of European monarchy in 
its later form. Kingship, which had resulted in the first 
instance from the hero-worship of primitive times, waned 
like a candle in the dawn before the fierce sunlight of the 
later Reformation. The units which composed the Euro- 
pean state-system became too large in the early Seventeenth 
Century to be manipulated by a single pair of hands; the 
increasing complexity of the world dictated the relegation 
of important duties to mere ministers at the same time as 
philosophers were beginning to feel what Mr. Beerbohm 
has called “‘ a horrid doubt as to the Divine Right.” But 
in a final effort monarchy returned upon Europe in a new 
form. If the king could not be the tallest, the strongest, or 
the richest man in his kingdom, he would at least be socially 
supreme. The thing began with the unamiable posturings 
of Louis XIV., and radiated from Versailles through the 
Western world. It was perhaps typical of the age of de- 
portment that it expressed its veneration of its masters in 
the niceties of etiquette rather than by the clashing of 
sword-blades upon shields. Such was the seed-bed which 
produced the revival of kingship in the middle Eighteenth 
Century, when France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, Piedmont, and Tuscany slowly pirouetted, 
each to the tune of its single dynast, and even England 
stumbled into the measure played by King George III. Of 
this time and temper Frederick is almost the most typical 
product. His intellectual liaison with Voltaire ranked him 
with that crowned Intelligentsia of which the Empress 
Catharine was the most entertaining and the Emperor 
Joseph the most industrious member, and that blend of 


* The Life of Frederick the Great, By Norwood Young. Constable 
21s. net. 








absolutism and enlightenment, which led him to gratify a 
passion for administrative detail in the intervals of playing 
on the flute and composing Alexandrine verse was, charac- 
teristic to the last degree. 

He reigned for forty-six years, and when he died, the 
storm of the Bastille was only three years distant, and men 
must almost have heard the sound of the tumbrils coming 
up the wind. There was not a king left in Europe to hold 
the pass for kingship. The fumbling intellectualism of 
Austria, the dullness of that heavy man, France, Prussia 
with his mystics and his bigamy, England’s alternations of 
rusticity and mental collapse, Naples who kept an eating- 
house incognito, the stupid Spain who offered himself to the 
pictorial obloquy of Goya and never noticed the caricature 
—these were hardly the men to stand up against the 
burning wind that swept from the Place de la Révolution 
across Europe. For the last of the kings had died in a 
room at Potsdam. Puitie GUEDALLA. 


DOG 


OU little friend, your nose is ready; you sniff, 
Asking for that expected walk, 
(Your nostrils full of the happy rabbit-whiff) 
And almost talk. 


And so the moment becomes a moving force ; 

Coats glide down from their pegs in the humble dark ; 

The sticks grow live to the stride of their vagrant 
course. 

You scamper the stairs, 

Your body informed with the scent and the track and 
the mark 

Of stoats and weasels, moles and badgers and hares. 


We are going out. You know the pitch of the word, 
Probing the tone of thought as it comes through fog 
And reaches by devious means (half-smelt, half-heard) 
The four-legged brain of a walk-enraptured dog. 


Now in the garden your head is already low. 

(Can you smell the rose? Ah, no.) 

But your limbs can draw 

Life from the earth through the touch of your padded 
paw, 


Sending a little look to us behind, 

Who follow slowly the track of your lovely play, 
You carry our bodies forward away from mind 
Into the light and fun of your useless day. 


- * * * * 


Thus, for your walk, we took ourselves, and went 
Out by the hedge and the tree to the open ground. 
You ran, in delightful strata of wafted scent, 

Over the hill without seeing the view ; 

Beauty is smell upon primitive smell to you: 

To you, as to us, it is distant and rarely found. 


Home . . . and further joy will be surely there : 
Supper waiting full of the taste of bone. 

You throw up your nose again, and sniff, and stare 
For the rapture known 

Of the quick wild gorge of food and the still lie-down, 
While your people talk above you in the light 

Of candles, and your dreams will merge and drown 
Into the bed-delicious hours of night. 

Haro_p Monro. 
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Theatre 
NAPOLEON ON THE STAGE 


T would have taken a very sanguine critic to prophesy 
dramatic success for the production of Mr. Herbert 
Trench’s Napoleon by the Stage Society at the Queen’s 

Theatre. This is a play in a style to which the English 
theatre of to-day is by no means accustomed. It is written 
by a poet, a member of a suspected class. It is played 
by a cast collected from all the four quarters of heaven, 
one from the Old Vic., one, if I mistake not, from revue, 
one from a piece called Three Wise Fools. The actors 
are called on to learn their parts and rehearse in what 
leisure is allowed them by their ordinary affairs ; and the 
whole production is designed as an experiment for only 
two performances. And, in fact, it cannot be claimed 
that the experiment was a dramatic success. Yet it was 
well worth making, from the point of view both of the 
audience and of the author. 

If Mr. Trench intends again to attempt the conquest of 
the theatre, this experience will have been of enormous 
value to him. Napoleon is, as has already been stated in 
these pages, among the finest of his writings. But it is 
also the first of his writings to be cast in the dramatic form ; 
and it cannot be said that, in spite of the knowledge he 
must have gained at the Haymarket Theatre, its form is 
particularly well adapted to the stage. The play is, briefly, 
the story of an attempt made by Geoffrey Wickham, a 
young cartographer of half French descent, to change 
Napoleon’s heart. The construction of the piece suffers as 
far as the third act from the uncertainty of the audience as 
to what Geoffrey really intends by his mad voyage through 
the blockade to Boulogne. Its effect suffers thereafter 
from the audience’s inability to believe that he really hoped 
to lure Napoleon out into mid-Channel by the promise 
of charts of the English coast, and there to alter his purpose 
by sheer force of argument. It is a notion which lacks 
dramatic force because there is never for one moment any 
doubt of its issue. There is not sufficient clash between 
Geoffrey’s character and Napoleon’s, because Geoffrey 
is so obviously a will-o’-the-wisp whom Napoleon can and 
will ignore. The contrast would have been stronger and 
finer if Geoffrey had merely desired to exhort the Emperor 
without hoping to change him. As it is, without mistaking 
the force and nobility of Geoffrey’s sentiments, one cannot 
help a little sympathising with Napoleon’s brusque treat- 
ment of them. 

This is the cardinal weakness of the play, a weakness 
which was apparent in the printed book, though it became 
more obvious on the stage. There is another weakness 
which it needed performance to bring out. Much of the 
dialogue is terse, sinewy and appropriate ; but much of it 
also is too obscure, literary and verbose to be properly 
understood when it is spoken. Compare two speeches 
made by Elise to Napoleon : 


. . » I have but a minute to speak in—I shall sink back again 
into the crowd, never fear—nameless and defenceless—for who 
can suddenly protect any generous woman against herself? 

- Impulses! Lord, I have a parliament of impulses, that 
can’t hear themselves speak ! 
The rhythm and diction of the first are as wrong for speaking 
on the stage as those of the second are right. Yet this 
is one of the things an author must discover by practical 
experiment. 
The play is, of course, like a great many other plays 
about Napoleon. I have known—I was going to say, I 


have known four-and-twenty Napoleons of the stage. 
That is perhaps an exaggeration, but my memory dimly 
pictures a great number; and, with Napoleons in books, 


the full number might perhaps be made up. Unfortu- 
nately, we know so much about him; and the inevitable 
temptation of poet, novelist or dramatist is to cram into a 
brief representation all the startling things we know. Mr. 
Trench has given way to this temptation. Here,in a short 
space, we have the conqueror going incognito among his 
troops, dramatically revealing his identity, performing 
astonishing feats of memory, tormenting his secretary, 
bullying his admirals, working titanically and unbeauti- 
fully bolting his food. He even goes so far as to pinch 
Geoffrey Wickham’s ear. Now, a faithful portrait of 
Napoleon, based on the historical evidence, is not possible 
within the limits of a single theatrical representation. He 
must be simplified, the characteristic actions must be 
kept down, and characteristic expressions of thought and 
feeling must be used to the full. Mr. Trench’s presenta- 
tion of him resembles a cinema-film that has been speeded 
up by the operator. It is not a man, not even a superman : 
it is a character in one of Mr. Shaw’s plays, performing 
sleights of temperament purely for the benefit of an audience. 
As a poetic creation, Geoffrey Wickham makes Napoleon 
fade away like a wraith. 

But the play is nevertheless full of fine dramatic passages. 
The conversation of Elise with Napoleon in the second act 
is extraordinarily well written, in spite of certain lapses. 
It was also extraordinarily well played by Miss Meggie 
Albanesi, who stirred the Stage Society to the amazing 
extent of applauding her on her exit in the middle of the 
scene. The entry of Wickham into the cabin of the sloop, 
in the second act, when he is supposed to be dead, made 
a fine moment; and his “ parley’ with Napoleon, where 
alone verse is employed, was very much more successful 
on the stage than I had expected it to be. 

This scene is, of course, the centre and justification of 
the play, and enough has been said of it in these pages on 
a previous occasion to make repetition unnecessary. It 
is merely an argument, between Wickham and Napoleon, 
on Napoleon’s career, its ethics and its significance for 
humanity. It is, incidentally, one of the best pieces of 
writing Mr. Trench has ever accomplished; and it will 
doubtless suffice, whatever the poetic or dramatic value 
of the rest, to keep the play alive for the notice of posterity. 
But it was surprising to find how well the verse was spoken 
by Mr. Leon Quartermaine as Wickham and Mr. A. E. 
George as Napoleon. Its metrical character was never 
either obliterated or degraded into singsong; and both 
actors faithfully obeyed all the leads which the rhythm 
gave them. The playing of the whole of this scene was a 
great triumph for both author and actors. It is possibly 
among the most significant harbingers of the rehabilita- 
tion of verse upon the English stage. When this 
event finally occurs, Mr. Quartermaine must be promptly 
commandeered and made to do his share in it. He knows, 
as do few living actors, what English blank verse is and 
how it should be treated. 

As for the rest of the acting, Mr. George did his best with 
a part that was on the one hand only too easy and on the 
other hand much too difficult. None of the others had 
much opportunity of shining, except perhaps Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, who did what she had to do with distinguished 
competence. But what most impressed me in the whole 
production was that the actors seemed to be in a holiday 
mood ; that is, without restraint, though without frivolity. 
They were none of them, of course, quite at home in their 
parts, no doubt for want of enough rehearsals. I did not 
notice any positive mistakes; but frequently the words 
came slurred and meaningless, because not they, but their 
interpretation, had been fora moment forgotten. But this was 
much more than made up for by the freshness and spon- 
taneity of the performance. Perhaps if all our plays could 
be produced for runs of two productions only, we should 
both improve the level of our acting and drive from the 
theatre many authors who are there not for the theatre's 
good but solely for their own. EDWARD SHANKS. 
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THE PELMAN'’S PROGRESS 


BY MAX PEMBERTON 


ie is more than twelve months since the Editor of one of 

our great magazines invited me to investigate the claims 
of Pelmanism and to write for him my candid opinion upon 
the subject. I can pay no more emphatic tribute to the 
system than to say that I have been studying it off and on 
ever since, and have quite recently re-read the course from 
beginning to end. 

Let me say at once that I found the fascination of Pel- 
manism no less sure in the twelfth month than in the first. 
Some of my friends refer lightly to it as one of my hobbies, 
and in some sense it may be so. ‘There are years in every life 
when a man or woman determines to add some study to the 
burden of the daily life, and believes confidently that this 
study will mature. In one case, it is the sudden determination 
to learn Italian or Spanish ; in another it may be a violent 
desire to develop musical gifts hitherto unsuspected. A third 
student may suddenly buy all the books he can upon art or 
old furniture and endeavour to constitute himself a critic. 
Unfortunately these wild attempts rarely lead to much. 
I know a number of men who began Italian or Spanish and 
hardly got further than accidente and bueno; while the 
student of pictures or old furniture frequently completes hi 
studies by the purchase of an imposture foisted upon him by 
a cunning dealer. In few of these cases is there the will power 
necessary to the satisfactory pursuit of the hobby ; nor does 
it help the man of middle age to remind himself that Cato 
learned Greek at eighty. 

MY OWN EXPERIENCE 

In the case of Pelmanism, few of these failures are to be 
recorded. I know a number of men who took up the “ little 
grey books’”’ indolently, believing that perhaps there was 
something in them, but half assured that they themselves 
would never get it out. In nearly all these cases the ultimate 
record is one of perseverance. The students tell the same 
story, and tell it very willingly. They read the first book, 
and wondered, upon concluding it, whether there really was 
anything to be learned from it. It had not made any par- 
ticular appeal to them. They put it down believing they 
would soon forget it; but they found themselves, never- 
theless, thinking of it in odd intervals of leisure; debating 
the suggestions of mental inefficiency it had conveyed to 
them, and ultimately re-reading it with a keener interest. 
In the end the thing took a firm grip of them. They sat 
down to answer the examination papers, and having done 
that, they were anxious to secure the second volume. As the 
study progressed, the hold of it upon their minds was almost 
that of an exciting romance. The revelations of each suc- 
ceeding book were eagerly awaited ; there was the sure con- 
viction now that Pelmanism was a vital thing which must 
mean much to them. 

This, I say, is a common experience, and it has been my 
own. I wondered sometimes at the beginning if Pelmanism 
had really had anything to teach a man who had lived for 
fifty years. I have come to the conclusion since that not 
only has it a great deal to teach him, but that even at his age 
it may largely influence his habits of work and thought. 
In my own case its benefits can be defined without difficulty, 
and certainly have a bearing upon my profession. Let me 
give one instance of this which I consider illuminating. 

Two or three years ago I was complaining to my friends 
that as time went on I had not a difficulty in finding ideas 
but in holding them. A plot would flash upon me in train or 
cab, and I would congratulate myself that I had an idea of 
worth. Yet all too frequently I discovered, upon returning 
to my own study, that the idea had escaped me altogether, 
and that no effort of the mind could recall it. This difficulty 
has almost disappeared since I studied Pelmanism. I find 
it relatively easy so to focus the mind upon the idea that it 
is readily recalled upon my return to the house. The circum- 
stances of it are noted carefully at the time. I try to remember 
what led up to it ; just where I was when it came to me, and 
what was the central fact of it. Even a word will now recall 


the whole thing to me, and this word is repeated again and 
again before I let the idea go. No doubt it would be in a way 
simpler to carry a pencil and a notebook and to record these 
suggestions at the moment the brain conceives them; but 
I have found that there are many occasions upon which it 
is almost impossible to produce the paper and pencil in 
question without the risk of becoming conspicuous ; and even 
such a note as could be written, say, in a cab, will not present 
an idea as vividly as the mental index when emphatically 
directed. 

But not only is there this recollection of primary ideas, 
but there is a newer power of their development. Many, 
no doubt, would consider it a ridiculous employment for a 
man of fifty years of age to be learning lists of words like any 
schoolboy, and to be repeating them at odd moments. But 
the relation of idea as set out in these lists is of the greatest 
service, I find, in the exploitation of plot, especially in what 
we may call the correlations of our story. Thus a man may 
make a kind of genealogy of his ideas, showing how one 
development of the plot leads to another ; how it is possible 
to carry the story hither and thither without losing the thread 
it ; how to build it up and to give it the substance so neces- 
sary to success, In this matter I owe more to Pelmanism 
than I can say ; and I am strongly of the opinion that every 
young author would benefit greatly by a pursuit of the 
particular trend of ideas developed in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth volumes of the little grey books. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE MIND 


There is another point, and it is this—we people who try 
to deal with things of the imagination are too often purely 
introspective. We are apt to seek our ideas wholly from the 
mind—from the world which does not exist rather than from 
that which is round about us. People have told me again 
and again that they have passed me in the street, where I was 
evidently unaware of their presence—indeed of anything 
that was happening in that particular locality. The charge 
is true, and would be true, I suppose, of many who write 
fiction. A man lives for a little while in a kingdom of the 
mind’s creation. He follows the careers of those who never 
were born, and dwells in houses which never were built. 
And while we may admit that it is well that he should do so, 
and that many a great dreamer has dreamed dreams which 
are immortal, at the same time it is impossible to forget that 
this is an age of realities, and that the actual may be better 
than the imagined thing. I am quite sure that too many 
literary people keep their eyes closed as they go through the 
world, and neglect the aid of that observation upon which 
Pelmanism so properly insists. ‘There is, we have been told, 
something to be learned in the meanest street of the meanest 
city, and it would be an unobservant fellow who could walk 
abroad in London for an hour and discover nothing to give 
him thought. Upon this Pelmanism properly insists, to the 
great advantage of its students. I find them quickly de- 
lighting in the new scenes they have discovered, and speaking 
of them with the enthusiasm almost boyish. 

For these and many other reasons I remain of the opinion 
that Pelmanism is one of the most significant movements 
of the day. 

Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive 
Synopsjs of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, 
together with a full reprint of *“* Truth’s”’ famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you 
can secure the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained 
gratis and post free by any reader of Tue NEw STATESMAN 
who applies either in person or by post card (or letter) to the 
Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Sireet, 
London, W.C.t. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Sireet, Melbourne ; 
Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban ; Chowpatti, 
Sea Face, Bombay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE new selected volume of Swinburne’s poems has 

now (Heinemann. 6s. net) appeared. The selec- 
tion has been made by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Thomas 

J. Wise, the well-known bibliophile, who bought from 
Watts-Dunton, for a very large price, many of the MSS. 
that Swinburne left. It is introduced by a note which has a 
certain sub-flavour of irony: ‘‘ The only selection from the 
poems of Swinburne hitherto available in England was one 
made by Watts-Dunton in 1887. It consisted of pieces 
that appealed especially to his personal taste, and omitted 
many that have been recognised as among the best the poet 
ever wrote. It was not broadly characteristic of Swin- 
burne’s many moods and variety of subjects, and it gave 
an impression of the nature of his genius which criticism 


has not confirmed.” 
* Pa 


The new selection is certainly better than the old; in 
fact, about as good as a selection could be. I should imagine 
that any man of taste would find all his favourite poems in 
it; on the fringe there is bound to be some difference of 
opinion. The book is drawn from all periods; the choruses 
from Atalanta are extracted ; and amongst a large number 
of poems which were missing in the other selection I notice 
two of the imitation (very good imitation) Border Ballads 
that were first published the year before last. Lord Soulis 
was the best of them, and it is here. But I am not sure 
that it ought to be. It is serious parody, and though one 
admires its brilliance as a tour-de-force one would scarcely 
put it among the best that Swinburne wrote. Possibly 
the idea was to represent the diversity of his talent as well 
as the authenticity of his genius. For me I am quite 
content to read Swinburne’s shorter poems in a selection ; 
and, going through this book, I find that I could do with a 
selection still shorter. If one is looking only for the quin- 
tessence he reduces and reduces. Yet, differ as men may 
about the volume of his good work, its quality is beyond 
dispute. Had he left nothing behind him but Atalanta, 
his position would have been assured and high. Less than 
that would have been necessary; Ave atque Vale, the 
elegy on Baudelaire, would alone have been enough to give 
him the name of a great poet. Printed and reprinted as it 
has been it has never yet been done full critical justice. 
Its tone and temper were dictated by its subject; Baude- 
laire could not be expected to inspire a poem as exalted in 
spirit as Adonais. But Ave atque Vale is emotionally as 
genuine and powerful as Adonais ; its form is as good; its 
detail is as good; and its languid music is as perfect in 
its fashion as Shelley’s loveliest and most magnificent. The 
stanza was a marvellous invention; the perfect tube through 
which just that music should be blown : 

For always thee the fervid languid glories 
Aliured of heavier suns in mightier skies, 
Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 

Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 
The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 

Which hides too deep the supreme head of song. 
Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 

The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 

Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong, 
Blind gods that cannot spare. 


All his stock words come into this poem; but in this poem 
they are not stock words, but used accurately, appropriately. 
As a matter of fact, many of them came from Baudelaire, 
and were best used by Swinburne when he was describing 
Baudelaire’s personality and work. Later, they were 
counters and they all came into anything he wrote, whether 
it was an ode to the sea or a sonnet on a bad dramatist. 
* * * 

No great poet is so obviously a case for selection. The 

proportion of “ waste”’ in his complete works is extra- 





ordinarily large. No man is good all through. Little, 
if a critic were separating unmistakable chaff from the 
grain, could be left out of Milton. There is little that is 
utterly empty and supererogatory (though he is really 
first-rate only a quarter of his time) in Browning ; those 
who like him well like him almost everywhere. But the 
profoundest admirer of Tennyson would not mind if half 
his works had never been written; in fact the bad half 
has damaged and obscured the good half. A sound selection 
from Keats would include most of him, though many of 
his poems are only good in places; Shelley can, for habitual 
reading, be greatly reduced, and so can Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. But Swinburne is—I speak for many who 
I know feel this as I do—an extreme case. For, if one had 
really gone thoroughly through his works and cut out the 
small part that one really liked, one would never want to 
look at the rest again. This scarcely holds of anyone else. 
I may not habitually read the whole of Wordsworth, but 
I should be sorry to know that there was any page of his 
that I should never be allowed to look at again. But much 
of Swinburne need never have been written: he took a 
nominal subject and, in a rapture of fluent self-imitation, 
turned the handle of the old magnificent barrel organ 
rapidly round and round. When you are reading him in 
anthologies you have a higher opinion of him than at any 
other time. It is a strange thing; but the psychological 
states that lie behind it are by now pretty well understood ; 
and one need read no more than Mr. Gosse’s Life and Mrs. 
Meynell’s short essay to know what he was and what 
happened to him. 

* * 

On looking at the above I find that for the five-and-fiftieth 
time I have seized the opportunity of arguing that most 
of Swinburne is rubbish. Why? Unconsciously, I imagine, 
I have been impelled by the feeling that it is the most 
dangerously plausible rubbish that exists; that influence 
exercised by Swinburne is the worst influence, artistically, 
to which a writer can be subjected ; that, in fact, enthusi- 
astic youth should always be warned against him. He was 
(when not inspired) an extraordinarily clever composer of 
fakes, the large movement of which conceals the deplorably 
loose writing; and many have derived from him the con- 
ception of verse as merely the accumulation of sweet or 
sonorous lines and rotund words He imposed bad artistic 
habits and a bad vocabulary on a whole generation of minor 
writers. 

* * * 

And this has left a whole generation of critics, who have 
suffered from the said generation of minor poets, unjustifiably 
incensed against him, conscious that they are unjust and 
yet hardly able to bridle their feelings. There is not in 
Swinburne, at first sight, much to get angry about or even 
to dispute about. It is impossible to be agitated one way 
or the other by any of his opinions. They are not that sort 
of opinion. And, for the rest, his poems are either good 
poems or bad: it is even unusually easy to distinguish 
between the good and the bad. Nevertheless, the modern 
critic reads Swinburne with a desire for expression rising 
insurgent within him. The cause of this is, I think, that 
Swinburne’s!qualities and mannerisms never change. When 
they are appropriately applied the result is a good poem : 
otherwise it is a bad poem. Thus ghosts of the bad poems 
haunt the reader in the best pages that Swinburne ever 
wrote. You are never once allowed to forget, as Words- 
worth lets you forget, how bad a poet he could be, when 
circumstances conspired to that end. And consequently 
criticism is for ever teased with the difficulty of making clear 
how, and explaining why, he could be both so good and so 
bad. There is, of course, no answer to these momentous 
questions, and well we know it. Swinburne was made like 
that; but it will be a long time before we can persuade 
ourselves calmly to accept the fact, without itching to 


expound it. 
SoLomMoNn EAGLE. 
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THE OFFICIAL MIND IN INDIA 


Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India, 1917-18. H. of C. 148. 2s. net. 

Progress of Education in India, 1912-1917. Seventh Quin- 
quennial Review. By H. Suarp. Two vols. Cd. 
256, 4s.; 257, 1s. 9d. net. 


Tue New STATESMAN has some right to self-gratulation 
upon the new issue of an important Blue-book which suffers 
under a painful name. The Indian Moral and Material 
Progress Report has been appearing annually for more than 
half a century. It has been the only general summary of 
Indian administration. During several years before the 
war we attacked the absurd method adopted in its compila- 
tion, pointing out that not only was it a dull and barren 
attempt to condense the facts of the Indian official year, 
but that the plan of throwing together a few hundred arid 
and unrelated paragraphs, under the headings of the 
separate provinces, without any attempt at a general 
review, was a disgraceful example of official indolence or 
foolishness. We do not imagine that our yearly exhortation 
has been the only influence at work in the India Office and 
the Government of India. But here is the fact. In the 
first year after the war the report has been entirely trans- 
formed. It is turned into a straightforward official review, 
though not anything like exhaustive. As a matter of fact, 
it contains a much smaller amount of detailed information 
and statistics than formerly. But it is at any rate a fairly 
coherent account of the official year. For the first time 
the student of imperial affairs is provided with an annual 
publication which gives in a compact form something of 
what is going on in the principal departments of Indian 
government and society. 

We can, however, imagine a fresh, and not altogether 
negligible, criticism of the report in its revised shape. 
The Indian reformer will probably complain that on the 
whole it might be better for his party that the change should 
not have been made at all. If the Government in India did 
not care to write about its own work, he may argue, the 
conclusion would reasonably be that it did not want to 
call undue attention to its defects. While if it did, we 
could not expect to get anything but a thoroughgoing 
appreciation of “the finest public service in the world.” 
But that, obviously, could not be helped—unless the 
report were produced, as logically it should be, by a parlia- 
mentary committee. 

The survey opens with a summary of India’s remarkable 
effort in the war. The British people know something of 
what happened when Lord Hardinge as Viceroy had to 
meet the situation of 1914. But they have next to no 
knowledge of the extent of the Indian contribution to the 
world conflict. In the years of war India recruited over 
800,000 fighting men, and a non-combatant army of more 
than 400,000, while in terms of money, munitions, and 
remedial services the results were such as to compare with 
all other parts of the British Dominions. There has never 
been anything to compare with the part played by the 
Indian continyents and the labour forces in almost every 
section of the world-wide battleground. The efforts of the 
last year were greatly increased. In April, 1918, the 
Indian Government undertook to raise a further half million 
of troops. Between June Ist and the armistice 200,000 of 
these had been obtained. We could not, of course, expect 
the author of this report to say anything of the conditions 
under which this abnormal recruiting was accomplished. 
The Punjab alone in the year 1917-1918 provided the 
surprising total of 114,000 recruits; and we may take for 
granted that the forthcoming inquiry into the affairs of 
this province will disclose some of the less agreeable facts 
connected with the enterprise. 

The record of the political events begins in 1916, with 
the change in the situation created by the definite alliance 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, and the capture of the 
National Congress organisation by the left wing of the 
nationalist party, at that time led by Mrs. Besant‘and Mr. 
Tilak in combination. The author of the report says, with 
an implied rebuke, that after the deaths of Gokhale and 
P. M. Mehta the Moderates “ had no = of campaign to 
— to the extremists, who had taken the opportunity 
a 


orded by the delay (in the announcement of a reform 
policy by the Government) to set up their own standard 





of political demand.” That is true; but to whom should 
the principal blame be given? Not to the Moderate leaders 
who, by their instant response at the outbreak of war, had 
declared unmistakably their own position. Surely the one 
sensible line for the officials and the non-official Europeans 
to take was the line of giving strong support to the con- 
stitutional reform party. ‘“‘ Rally the Moderates” was 
Lord Morley’s call ten years ago, and he was entirely right. 

On the whole, a fair summary is given of the political 
agitation which in 1917 took so decisive a turn. But the 
report does not throw any light upon an important new 
factor—the extent to which the enthusiasm for Home Rule 
was carried beyond the classes which alone until that time 
could be described as politically conscious. Nor is any 
indication given of the impression made throughout India 
by the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission, although 
it is remarked that during the period when its dis- 
closures were under discussion the Press, both European 
and Indian, “‘ assumed an unparalleled bitterness of tone.” 

In a review covering so wide a field, the amount of space 
devoted to the immensely interesting economic develop- 
ments of India is necessarily scanty. The war, needless to 
say, has altered the balance of Indian trade to an enormous 
extent. In the year under report, 81 per cent. of the drugs 
and medicines imported were from Japan. The imports of 
iron and steel from the United States are now almost equal 
to those from the United Kingdom. Japan sent to 
India cotton piece-goods thirty times the value of her 
pre-war average, while India more than doubled her 
pre-war export of cotton goods. We may find it difficult 
to see how, whatever may happen to English production, 
the vast Asiatic market for cheap goods can be fully re- 
covered. 

As always in Indian official reports, the sections that are 
best done are those dealing with the long-established depart- 
ments of the administration. Others are apt to be meagre, 
and those concerned with such subjects as prices and wages, 
police and crime, public health and agriculture are generally 
depressing. It is to be remarked that, notwithstanding its 
old name and its new plan, the report contains no chapters 
on religious or social movements, literature or the Press. 

3ut it does, of course, devote a good many pages to education. 
The facts here given are a very small part of the mass of 
material brought together by Mr. Sharp in the Quinquennial 
Review, which, we are afraid, the English student will be 
disposed to regard as a somewhat oppressive record. It 
is concerned with educational activity in fifteen provinces, 
with a population of 244 millions. Rather more than 3 per 
cent. are receiving primary instruction. There are in all 
142,000 primary schools in India, giving accommodation to 
5,800,000 pupils. In 134 arts colleges there are 47,135 
students, 842 of whom are women. In the year before the 
war the Government of India produced one more of those 
elaborate minutes on educational policy which, ever since 
Macaulay’s in 1835, have been issued at intervals. Needless 
to say, progress in the interval has been severely hampered, 
but there is to-day far greater activity in India’s education 
than ever before. And, we may add, there is just as loud a 
lament over the lack of funds, the inadequacy of the teachers, 
and the baffling character of the central problem—what to 
trainthe young Indian for, and what to do with the immense 
numbers of college graduates. We note, in conclusion, two 
circumstances not without an ironical significance. Since 
these Blue-books were prepared, five provincial governments 
have passed legislation empowering local authorities to 
establish compulsory primary education. And the commis- 
sion over which Sir Michael Sadler presided has published 
its report on the large question of higher education in Bengal, 
including the special problem of the 28,000 college students 


in Caleutta. 


BOHEMIANS AND THE GAY WORLD 


Echoes Old and New. By Ratpn Nevitt. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Nevill has added to his books on social oddities 
and gaieties another which reveals his flair for effective 
detail and readable reminiscence. The historian and the 
scholar may find objections to his narrative; but it is 
meant, we presume, for those who have little history and 
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STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “‘ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 8vo. ros. net. 

The Times.— Few accounts of life in the ranks have ap- 
peared, at all events in our language, which are so striking 
and so just. The tale is told without any exaggeration 
or undue parade, which makes it all the more valuable.” 


Samuel Butler. 
Author of “ Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). 
HENRY FESTING JONES. 
With zo Illustrations including Two Facsimile Letters. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
The Times.—-‘ One of the best biographies in the language, 
a document of human nature, because it shows us a particular 
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Miss Eden’s Letters. 
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With Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 
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By the late SIR EDWARD COOK. 


More Literary Recreations. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—*‘ A second series of ‘ Literary Recreations ’ 
would have been certain of welcome from all who read the 
first, but Sir Edward Cook’s untimely death has given this 
volume a significance which we could well have spared. 
Not merely does it mark the close of a personal career made 
illustrious by many gifts, but it is a reminder of the gradual 
extinction of a very charming type of essay.”’ 


From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk : 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution, 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Full of information entirely new to the British public ; 
written by Mrs. Harold Williams, wife of the well-known 
correspondent, and herself a Russian. 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of “‘ The 
New Europe.” With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 











THOMAS HARDY. 
Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Pocket Hardy. New vo.umes. 
F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. met; Leather, 5s. net each. 
Time’s Laughing-stocks, and other Verses. 
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Moments of Vision and Miscellaneous Verses. 
A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and other Tales. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Ben Jonson. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

The New Statesman.— It is the best thing on Jonson 
that exists, very readable in parts, and elsewhere as anything 
on the subject could be. .... There are no rival studies 
of this range for it to supersede; if there were they would 
have to be very good indeed not to be superseded. It is 
done with thorough competence.” 


STELLA BENSON. 


Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of ‘I Pose,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph. Miss Stella Benson is extremely 
clever. Nearly every sentence that she writes has a point, 
and the waywardness of her fantasy is quite irresistible.” 


The Army and Religion. 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life of the 
Nation. With Preface by the BIsHoP OF WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Guardian.— This book should be widely read. It 
reveals the falsity of many popular opinions with regard to 
the religion of the masses. It will confirm the faith of those 
who believe that Christianity is not dead among the men of 
-_ eumetry. Christianity is not dead, but it is only partially 

ake. 


The Making of Modern Wales. 

Studies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales. 
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CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“Sir Charles Walston, if he thought it worth while, might claim 
to rank among the prophets, for though some of the essays which 
compose this volume date from as far back as the Spanish-American 
War, they reflect by anticipation views which are leading ideas in the 
world of international affairs at the present moment. .. . These views 
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first-hand knowledge of both hemispheres, Sir Charles Walston writes 
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Truth. 


An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By the 
same Author. 


Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
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The Purpose of Education. an Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psycho- 
logical Research. By St GEORGE LANE Fox Pirr. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

° A new impression of the second edition, bound in cloth. 
volume contains a Preface by Prof. EwiLe Bovrrovux, a Reply 
to Critics, and an additional chapter, Perfection as the Ideal and 
Lessons of the War. 

** With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, 
and the presentment we have found stimulating in no ordinary 
degree. he perusal of the book could hardly fail to be profitable 
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An Enquiry Concerning the Principles 


of Natural Knowledge. by a.n. warre- 
HEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
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sophical movements, and the investigation is based on the prin- 
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Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar 


Dynamics. Being an Essay to which the Adams 
Prize of the University of Cambridge for the Year 1917 
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Royal 8vo. With 5 plates. 21s net. 

“ This instructive and valuable book, which, it seems not too much 
to say, is a summing-up of what is now known, and of what is use- 
fully to be conjectured by scientific inquiry, . . . in its more specula- 
tive chapters enters into airy zones of research through which not 
only men of science will be fascinated to follow.”—The Scotsman 


Pope. The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge, roth May, 1919. By J. W. 
MAcKAIL, LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s 6d net. 

“ All students of poetry will read the essay with appreciation 
and pleasure.”—Country Life. 
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local government. By ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. Demy 
8vo. With a map. , Ios net. 

The author’s object is to show how the ordinary business of 
government—the maintenance of justice and the preservation of 
law and order—was carried on during that most troubled period 


in the life of our race—the Seventeenth Century—and to show 
the working of the Parish, the powers and duties of its officials, 
their interaction and relation to the supervisory jurisdiction of 
the Church and the local Magistracy. 


Britain and Greater Britain in the 


Nineteenth Century. By ©. A. Hvcuss, 


M.A. Crown 870. §s net. 

The author has aimed at writing a book which will be suitable 
not only to the upper forms of schools, but to the general public. 
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one-third of the volume. 
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no scholarship. He writes as a viveur and entertainer 
and his views on the condition of England to-day and 
yesterday are of no great importance. Accepting in the 
spirit in which it is written a record of “ the topmost froth ”’ 
of life, we hardly expect the chronicler to turn moralist. 
The view of the gay dog who ignores the under-dog is not 
very satisfying. Beginning with Masaniello and the last 
Duc de Guise, he passes to two hardy Italian adventurers, 
Casanova and Joseph Govani. The famous Memoirs 
of the former have always had their attractions, and, 
though mutilated out of his vivid honesty into pedantry 
by a French scholar, they remain both lively and important 
for their period. Casanova was, it is clear, a man of 
considerable charm. He retained the affection of the 
light loves whom he left without hesitation for new ones, 
and, while living largely on his wits, practised a freedom 
of speech which seldom belongs to the parasite. Research 
has tended to prove the accuracy of his Memoirs; but 
we frankly decline to believe all of them. His escape 
from the Piombi prison of Venice, for instance, does not 
bear the light of close investigation well. We do not feel 
anything like so interested in Govani, a political adventurer 
who changed his creed to suit his company, and survived 
by unusual luck to old age. The Latin couplet which he 
placed at the head of his Memoirs is certainly not by 
Prudentius. It is a translation, with a variation in the 
second line, of an anonymous Greek epigram in the Palatine 
Anthology. The same version appears in Gil Blas, which 
may be the source of Govani’s erudition. Govani played 
a part in the French Revolution, in which, Mr. Nevill 
tells us, “‘ Marie Antoinette must always appear a dignified 
and innocent martyr.” She was innocent of many 
scandalous debaucheries attributed to her, but not of 
levity and imprudence, which gave her enemies material 
to work on. As the Bastille did not serve as a prison 
for the common people, Mr. Nevill finds the popular rage 
against it surprising. Was it not due to the tirades against 
State prisons in Le Mariage de Figaro, which gained 
a tremendous vogue, doubtless by the King’s prohibition 
of its performance? Madame Campan tells us that when 
Louis XVI. had heard a private reading of it he exclaimed : 
“C’est détestable, cela ne sera jamais joué: il faudrait 
détruire la Bastille pour que la représentation de cette 
piéce ne fit pas une inconséquence dangereuse. Cet 
homme se joue de tout ce qu'il faut respecter dans un 
gouvernement.” 

The account of the original Cyrano is apt to the moment, 
That versatile adventurer was a good deal more like the 
character in Rostand’s showy play than the original 
D’Artagnan was to Dumas’s improvement. Dermody, 
another of Mr. Nevill’s odd characters, was a boy of remark- 
able classical attainments. Porson, to whom Mr. Nevill 
compares him, had the same low habits. But Dermody 
did nothing for the classics that we know of. No single 
scholar, living or dead, has done so much for the text of 
the Greek tragedians as Porson. Mr. Nevill finds it very 
curious that fine classical scholars should take to drink 
and dissipation. Why more curious in them than in other 
people? One might contend that it was more natural, 
since they are only applying the recommendations of 
Anacreon and Horace. In the eighteenth century everybody 
drank except Dr. Johnson. The dress of the period was 
certainly more effective than that of the present—‘ our 
modern small-souled garb,” as Heine called it. Mr. 
Nevill suggests that a century of distinction produced 
distinguished faces. Much, however, may be due to the 
wig and distinguished clothes as a set-off. We see no 
reason to suppose that the English face has deteriorated, 
though good judges hold that it has grown sharper in 
outline. It is true that personal dignity has gone out of 
fashion. It is said to have disappeared with Speaker Peel. 

When Mr. Nevill comes to his echoes of recent times, 
he traverses ground already covered by him and Mr. 
Jerningham in From Piccadilly to Pall Mall. The 





Marquis of Ailesbury, the “ Jubilee Plunger,” and Abington 
Baird were all undesirable wastrels to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. Baird, however, provided effectual and 
generous help to friends in need. The Bohemians of the 
eighties had high spirits which are occasionally amusing 
to read about; and one may prefer them to the spend- 
thrifts of a later date, people like Tod Sloan the jockey, 
who found it difficult to live, and had a fee of £200 to go 
to Paris and ride a horse during the week-end. We cannot, 
however, think the music-hall songs of the past better than 
those of the present. There has been an improvement 
in style and a progressive refinement which cannot be set 
aside by the cry of “ Mere Hypocrisy!”’ The chorus-girl, 
Mr. Nevill tells us, is much less blatant than she was, and 
women all round dress better than they did, because they 
have copied actresses in attending restaurants, where 
“ they go,” as Ovid said, ‘‘ to see and to be seen.” Whether 
the stage is always a good guide to dress—‘ Un rien, et 
madame est habillée’—may be doubted. Men’s dress 
is, we fear, much more casual and slovenly than it was. 
But when Mr. Nevill remarks that the dandy has had no 
successor, partly because smart young men have taken to 
money-making in the City instead of the strenuous idleness 
of dressing well, he surely forgets the “ nuts,” a portent 
of just before the war which he might have added to his 
book. They set fashions in overcoats, wore the loud sock 
which speaks the vacant mind—the loud laugh is out of 
date—and revelled and dined endlessly. Their great triumph 
was to win the First Prize for dancing at Covent Garden 
with a lady (name refused). They were very good at motors 
and spending money. They went home occasionally to 
get supplies, preferring otherwise to live outside, even 
on somebody else. They neglected their mothers, and 
tolerated their fathers. The female of the species—the 
advanced “ nuttess ’»—could be heard shrieking for whisky 
and soda at 10.30 a.m., and seen burning holes in the table- 
‘cloth at lunch with discarded cigarettes. Some of these 
characteristics are venial follies, unlearnt in mature age ; 
but the easy dependence on others and the contempt 
of parents used not to be features of the English gentleman. 
The “nuts” went to the war and recovered themselves. 
But they set an example of reckless extravagance which 
is not so harmless as Mr. Nevill thinks, and which, we are 
now told everywhere, is going to land the country in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. Nevill is careless in spelling and matters of detail. 
Maria Fagniani (it should be Fagnani), the ‘“‘ Mie Mie” 
of George Selwyn, is described as the wife of the siath Marquis 
of Hertford, which she certainly was not. It is more likely 
that Lord March, the future old “ Q,” was her father than 
Selwyn, who distinctly repudiated the paternity. Between 
them they made her a great heiress. Her husband has a 
literary reputation of a sort, because he was pictured in 
Thackeray’s Lord Steyne and Disraeli’s Lord Monmouth, 
and one of her sons founded the Jockey Club in Paris. 


“MARY, PITY WOMEN!” 


Saint’s Progress. By Jonn Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Hearts of Women. By Morey Roserts. Nash. 


Woman, it has been said, invented romance for her own 
purposes, and men countered by the discovery of sentiment. 
Certainly the second theory might be upheld by a study 
of literature. All the great sentimentalists are men ; and 
none are so sentimental as the authors who write about 
women’s wrongs. About women’s rights women have 
been clamorous enough; but if you want to have your 
anger roused, your pulse quickened, your cheek flushed by 
an indictment of the world’s injustice to women, you had 
better go to the men. Two novelists could scarcely be 
less alike than Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Roberts; but they 
both quiver with indignation at the way the law and the 
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The Dailp Telegraph 


VICTORY ATLAS 


PARTS 1, 2 & 3 
NOW ON SALE 


The whole World re-mapped with all the changes deter- 
miined by the Peace Conference. 

The affairs of the world have become the affairs of every 
man, and constant reference to this Atlas is a necessity 
to all. 

Every child should be encouraged to add to his knowledge 
of the world, and every parent for his own good and the 
good of those to follow should have the Atlas always available. 

The Index Gazetteer which is being compiled on the basis 
of this Atlas will contain over 250,000 names and will give 
full particulars as to population, industry, means of transport, 
political and historical information, &c. 








This absolutely new Ailas establishes its superiority 
on comparison with any other Ailas and will be the 
standard authoritative work of the future. 


Completed in about 48 fortaightly parts. 
1/3 net each part. 


Order your Bookstall to-day to send you 
each part as published, or apply to— 


“ Geographia,” Ltd., 55 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
































Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the November, 1919, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 7d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


“A PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment position of to-day, 
with special reference to the problems raised by inflation 
and the Labour situation. re cent oats ments con- 
tain up-to-date details of 100 securities, 
covering the whole available , investment—tftrom 
Government loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Com- 
ae of further investments considered worthy 
of attention, a number of useful tables and hints of aie 
to everyone concerned with the remunerative employment 


of capital. 


.. Price 18. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 
(Published in July.) 
QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS os a“ ..Price 7d. 
(Published February, May and November.) 
Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers— 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 








CONSTABLE’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Avtar Webster). 21s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—" Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting 
volume of considerable historical merit, and a with the same charm of 
style that established the fame of her ‘ Chevalier de Boufflers.” 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 
___ 2nd Edition, with a Preface by the Author. 21s. net. 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, Maps and 








Plans. 21s. net. 
The Daily Graphic—". . . extremely valuable, Indeed, the book cannot be 
ignored by any Solent of history . it will be seen that Mr. Young’s able 


study has a present value of a singular ‘kind. The biography indeed is invaluable 
for the light it throws on Prussian national character.” 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 6s. net. 

Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, 
has produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland 
that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the general public. 

The Morning Post.—" . . . Miss Orvis’s scholarly and simple pages make it quite 
clear that this re-creation of the Polish Empire is on od = due not to the 
collapse of Russia, but to the defeat of Germany.” 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG 6s. net. 
The Westminster Gazelte—". . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom they were so 
much appreciated.” 


YASHKA: My Life as Peasant, ‘Exile, 
and Soldier By MARIA BOTCHKAREV A, 
Commander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death, as 
set down by dictation by Isaac Don Levine, Author of “ The 
Russian | lution.”* 8s. 6d. net. 

The Sphere.— . It is a wonderful story that is told by Maria Botchkareva, 

Commander of the Russian Women’s Battalion of Death. . No better picture 

of life on the Russian front before the revolution has been offered us... she 

has produced a remarkably vivid book . 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
““ HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume includes the rns lays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Pe em, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajanska, The Bolshevik Empress. The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. nder the title “ Heart. 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author's 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. 


The Daily Telegraph.—". . . It is full of happy y things, clever insights into 
character, quick appreciation of laughable situat' -».@ Clever a brilliant 
tract for the times, revelling in the small and a vices of mankind. 


NEW 6s. FICTION NOW READY. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENF. ERNIE 
MARY JOH NSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,” etc. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 
Mrs. GEORGE WEM YSS, Author of “ The Professional 
Aunt,” ete. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS 


KATHARINE TY NAN, Author of “ The Middle 
Years,”’ etc. 


The Daily Graphic.— . « The dialogue is as vivacious and witty as 
ay and the er’s interest ‘s kept tense to the last.” 
he Sheffield Telegraph.— . . . a delightful Irish story yo characteristic 
of tne popular writer. We thoroughly enjoyed reading it 


THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of “ Strange Roads,” etc. 


THE DEAN ANEW NOVEL.LADY CHARNWOOD. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 

DOROTHY CANFIELD. 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 

VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 2nd Impress 
THE WANDERERS 

MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 


THE OUTLA 
MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “Gudrid the 
Fair,” etc. 

KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of* Just David,” etc. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE NOW ON SALE. 


Monthly 1/9 net. 
WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY. _ 


LONDON : 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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church and society treat women. Mr. Galsworthy is the 
less passionate; he still relies, though not half so much 
as we could wish, on irony, on insinuation and under- 
statement; whereas Mr. Roberts believes in making a 
noise about a scandal, and does it exceptionally well. His 
is the better novel of the two, but he does not set before 
himself so severe a standard as does Mr. Galsworthy. Mr. 
Galsworthy has handicapped himself by making his hero 
a parson. Once, no doubt, he knew a parson—several, 
perhaps; but he always regarded them as rather odd, out- 
of-date persons, and so his picture of Mr. Pierson, a Blooms- 
bury vicar in 1917, is more like something which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward forgot to use in the remote ‘eighties than 
a modern clergyman. Pierson’s daughter, Noel, who has 
a baby without being legally married, is of to-day—in all 
her poignant foolishness and independence; and Mr. 
Galsworthy, with that sweet avuncular charity which marks 
all his work, is only too willing to reconstruct the world 
to suit her impulses. But no one else is ready for this. 
Noel’s father behaves beautifully—rather like Tennyson’s 
King Arthur with the priggishness left out—though he does 
lose his temper when two young blackguards call after him 
in the street, “‘ Wot price the little bastard.” No one, 
however, handles the problem of Noel and her infant with 
any sort of direct courage: everyone behaves as if she had 
had a child casually, whereas the facts are that the obstinacy 
of her father and the exigencies of the service prevented 
her husband from marrying her before he went to France 
and was killed. The general lack of sense rather depresses 
the reader; and one is not heartened at all by the discussion 
in which Pierson’s son-in-law, Dr. George Laird, expounds 
“ pragmatism,” ora Belgian painter discourses on Maeterlinck 
and water. As have all Mr. Galsworthy’s books, the story 
has beautiful passages ; Edward Pierson himself is a plausible 
character, drawn with care and that kind of stubborn 
misunderstanding which is what the English call respect 
(“ I don’t agree with you,” one hears Mr. Galsworthy 
murmur to his parson, “ but I respect your opinions ”), 
and Noel at times is brilliant. Nothing, however, can quit e 
make up for the unbalanced effect produced by Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s confusion of different periods; Pierson might 
have been Noel’s grandfather, and Laird her great-uncle ; 
they cannot be accepted as father and brother-in-law. 

Mr. Morley Roberts evades Mr. Galsworthy’s difficulties. 
He knows even less about parsons than Mr. Galsworthy, 
or about modern clerical standards; but he writes about 
people who are quite untouched by modernity, and his book 
is, in its way, a triumph. Its way is a trifle melodramatic. 
There is a really horrible scene in which a furious bull of a 
husband is smashing a door behind which his demented wife 
is murdering their child and herself; but Mr. Roberts passes 
it off. He has a very real talent for making violent actions 
seem quite likely—a talent which lesser, neater authors no 
doubt regard as rather vulgar. His tale is of four women : 
Theo, the girl of to-day, who, like Noel, has a child before 
marriage and is widowed and proud; Hilary, happily married ; 
Beatrice, in love with a man separated from his wife; and 
Ann, her sister, married to the brute, John Fuller. It says 
much for Mr. Roberts’ talent as a story-teller, that he keeps 
our interest alive in this rather narrow range of subjects. 
His gradual development of John Fuller’s character is 
admirably done, especially when he uses Hilary’s husband 
as a foil by which John’s real badness is revealed. And 
the touch which renders the man a dog-lover is uncannily 
clever and truthful. Ann’s lover, like Beatrice’s, is never 
very real: Mr. Roberts is not interested in his good men. 
To make them too exciting would prevent us from complete 
absorption in the women’s fate. His book holds one more 
than Mr. Galsworthy’s; but after one has put it down, 
one realises that they both suffer from the sdme fault. 
Both books are, in a sense, novels with a purpose. Each 
author wants reforms—reforms in the marriage laws, 
in the divorce laws, in social opinion, in religious opinions. 
One can sympathise, and yet one knows that it is not really 


the law, or religion, or society which prevents Noel from 
being happy, or keeps Ann tied to her husband, or Beatrice 
separate from her lover. It is lack of conviction, and lack 
of will. They are not sure, these poor driven creatures; 
they want the best of both worlds, and the bread of love 
well buttered by social approval, and the wine of love 
watered from the cisterns of the law. Laws and conven- 
tions will only be altered for the better when the people 
who know better follow what they believe. Mr. Roberts 
at times seems to see this; it is, we think, only his passionate 
sentimentality about women which keeps him from applying 
in their case rules which he would certainly apply to men. 


A SCHOLAR POET 
Some Winchester Letters. By LioneL Jounson, 


and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

One for whom the world of ideas existed—that might 
serve as Lionel Johnson’s epitaph. To come to his writings, 
even those writings of his boyhood, with one’s head full 
of the modern impressionism, expressionism, direct emotion 
and the rest of it, is the oddest of experiences. Suddenly 
silence and space return to one, and a certain gravity of 
mind which, if a little over-serious, is free from the ardent 
egotism which prevents so much work of to-day from being 
more than the excitement of a minute. Johnson was a 
lonely boy, and he died a lonely man. When these letters 
start, with Johnson only just sixteen, one is not surprised 
to find him defending Buddhism and enthusiastic over 
Sinnett’s defenceof Nirvana. The interest of all the letters 
is primarily religious, and one cannot help wondering 
whether a mind like Johnson’s should have been subjected 
to the routine of the English public school. It is true 
the Headmaster, Ridding, appears to have been sympathetic ; 
but Johnson had no one to prevent him wasting his time and 
energies along lines of study which led nowhere. After 
friendship his chief consolation at school would appear to 
be reading Browning, of whom he writes with a rare under- 
standing. But anxiety, questioning, doubt, are always 
uppermost. This is how he writes three weeks before 
his seventeenth birthday : 

I have often gone into churchyards, and even, when possible, 
vaults and charnel-houses, to try and hear the truth from the lips 
of spirits, to force the paraphernalia of death to unfold their secret. 
I have tried, oh, so earnestly tried, in utter faith to make the dead 
hear me, feel for me, comfort me. But the dead are deaf, or else 
too happy to listen. Don’t think me mad; I am only human. 
You see, I know that there is a truth somewhere. J will not accept 
it as a creed of churches or philosophies. I will find it for myself 
out of myself. I believe in love as the Key to unlock the spheres. 
Meanwhile, I must live a lonely life: alife of art and patience ; a life of 
sympathy and self-reliance ; but, above all, a life of unseen relations, 
of spiritual (call them chimerical) visions and intuition. I would 
not waste my strength in solving questions of my own pre- 
pondering, but the wind, the air, dreams, all bring me questions 
and keep on waiting for answers. 

Those who knew Johnson later were never sure whether 
he found his answer. His acceptance of Catholicism in 
the Roman Church was sincere; but did it satisfy? If 
it did, he never managed to express his satisfaction in his 
art. One has only to compare his poems with those 
of Patmore or Thompson to see how wide a difference 
there is between faith held and faith realised. There 
are some indications in later letters that he might have 
been happier had he taken Orders inthe Church of England, 
as he once thought of doing. Certainly what he needed, 
not for happiness, but for the full development of his life, 
was a place in some large community. This lonely soul 
had a passion for companionship ; and his ache for expres- 
sion of it explains the fervent Irish nationalism of his later 
period. All friends of Johnson’s, or lovers of his prose 
and poetry, will be grateful to the anonymous editor of 
these letters. A future edition should have an index, 
and a note or two would not be amiss. There are many 
to-day who would not know who was meant by the Thomson 
who is called “ a glorious man,” and whose poem on Shelley 
Johnson says “ is the most Shelleyan thing I know.” 


Allen 
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SHRINKAGE OF 
CAPITAL AND 
INCOME. 


Way Out of the Difficulty, 


Everyone seems to be getting an increase of income 
commensurate with the increased cost of living—except 
the Investor. He—or she—watches the prices of everything 
rising higher and higher, while the Income remains the same, 
or, it may be, lower. Before the war the dividends received 
constituted an Income sufficient comfortably to meet the 
outgoings. Now there is not enough to do more, perhaps, 
than secure the bare necessaries of life. There is not a penny 
to spare for even simple luxuries; while pleasures that 
before could be frequently enjoyed are now entirely things 
of the past. 

The sacrifice of these amenities of life is not the easier 
with advancing years. ‘The need for rigid economy does 
not make for prolonged life. Financial worries are harder 
to bear the older one gets. They prey on the mind—and 
this is bad for the health. 

But what is the man or woman to do whose income depends 
on dividends or a small fixed rate of interest? Sell his 
other stocks or shares and purchase with the proceeds a 
Sun Life of Canada Annuity ! 

There is the simple solution to the whole problem. There 
is the way out of the difficulty! |The plan has been adopted 
by retired professional and business men, clergymen, doctors, 
and by widows in ever-increasing numbers during the past 
five years. 

Through this plan many of them have doubled, in some 
cases more than trebled, their income. One man, for instance, 
aged sixty-nine, obtained an Annuity of £333 7s. 6d. instead 
of the income of {125 he had previously received from his 
investments. And a widow whose Capital was only {1,200 
when realised, obtained an Annuity of {124 4s., whe1eas 
before she had pinched and scraped on an income of under 
£60 a year. 

It must also be remembered that Sun Life of Canada 
Annuities are fixed and guaranteed for life. They will 
neither rise nor fall according to the state of the market. 
They are unaffected by Political disturbances or Labour 
troubles. They are absolutely secure. 

There are Annuities to suit every individual case— 
Immediate, Deferred, Joint, Educational. 

The Sun Life of Canada has Assets of over {20,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. Write for full details, 
stating exact date of birth, and amount at disposal, to the 
Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 





S. J. Phillips 





113 NEW BOND ST, W. 1. 
Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 








Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 
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The Affairs 
of Other Countries 


Co 


“The one most indispensable peri- 
odical in the English-speaking world”’ 
(thus has 


TH. 


NEW EUROPE 


been described by an eminent Ameri- 
can) will be greatly enlarged in scope 
with the issue of October 30th. 


In addition to the usual political 
features the new series will contain 
information and critical articles on the 
literature, art, music, drama and archi- 
tecture of Europe and America. 


A special feature will be translations, 
of the very first quality, from the works 
of foreign authors. 


Those who wish to be kept informed 
of the main currents of contemporary 
thought, both political and cultural, in 
other countries should at once 
subscribe to 


THE 


NEW EUROPE 


It was through ignorance of such 
matters that this country drifted into 
the late war. It will be through 
ignorance of such matters that it will 
drift, if it is allowed to drift, into 
another. 


NEXT THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30th. 


Eyre AND Spottiswoope Ltp;, 
g, East Harpinc Street, E.C.4, 


And of all bookstalls and newsagents, 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE, 6d. WEEKLY, 


28s. per annum post free. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


King Henry VI., a Reprint of Joun Biacman’s Memoir. With trans- 
lation and notes. By M. R. James. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net. 

One of the most inefficient in life of all our kings, Henry VI.’s real 
activities began on the day of his decease. His cold remains 
worked miracles ; worked them, indeed, in such numbers and so well 
that Richard III. was compelled to remove his body from Chertsey 
to Windsor, in order that it might be kept under a stricter and more 
Yorkist supervision. John Blacman, whose curious little tract, 
printed originally by Coplande in 1510 and again by Hearne in 1732, 
is now republished with an excellent translation and notes by the 
Provost of Eton, was at one time Henry’s spiritual director, and the 
picture he paints of the king’s saintly life is so glowing that we are 
no longer in the least surprised at the posthumous miracles. “ In 
church or chapel he was never pleased to sit upon a seat or to walk 
to and fro as do men of the world.” ‘ Once, at Christmas time, a 
certain great lord brought before him a dance or show of young ladies 
with bared bosoms. . . . But the king was not blind to it, nor unaware 
of the devilish wile, and very angrily averted his eyes, and went out 
to his chamber, saying: Fy, fy, for shame, forsothe ye be to blame.” 
He was liberal to the poor, free from simony, “‘ was not ashamed to 
be a diligent server to a priest celebrating in his presence and to make 
the responses at the Mass, as Amen, Sed libera nos and the rest. He 
did so commonly even to me, a poor priest.” ‘* From youth up he 
always wore round-toed shoes and boots like a farmer. Also at the 
principal feasts of the year, when of custom he wore his crown, he 
would always have put on his body a rough hair shirt, that all pride 
and vain-glory, such as is apt to be engendered by pomp, might be 
repressed.” He never swore an oath, restraining himself to the 
simple affirmation, “ Forsothe and forsothe.’’ He was pitiful, ‘* would 
never take part in the killing of an innocent beast,” spared his enemies. 
He had revelations from on high, saw visions and even in his lifetime 
accomplished at least one very considerable miracle; for on one 
occasion, “ when there was for a time a scarcity of bread among his 
fellow-soldiers and troops, out of a small quantity of wheat, bread 
was so multiplied by his merits and prayers that a sufficiency and 
even a superfluity was forthcoming for all who asked for it.’ Let 
us leave him on this miraculous note. His spirit inhabited heavenly 
kingdoms ; his body languished in the purgatory of fifteenth-century 
England. Blacman makes us see how much he is to be sympathised 
with. 


Youth, Youth! 
net. 

To say this is one of Mr. Coke’s best books is to say that it ranks 
with the best school stories in our language. Mr. Coke will not vield 
to the modern gloom which spreads carefully and effectively whenever 
one opens the covers of a new school story; his boys remain care-free, 
farcical, inveterate jokers, enemies of the masters, . . in fact, the 
familiar little imps who are so pleasant to read about and so distressing 
to have about. ‘“ Youth, youth!” is a collection of short stories, 
all written in high spirits and good humour. At times Mr. Coke’s 
determination to be light carries him farther than we can go ; nothing 
can make the bully funny, and we frankly dislike any effort to remove 
him from his proper position as villain. After all, he cannot be spared, 
for without him school stories would lose that element of melodrama 
which makes the farcical reaction all the more invigorating ; the 
bully pulls the string of the shower-bath, as it were. Mr. Coke must 
be congratulated on his gallery of masters, especially the headmasters, 
and he and Mr. H. M. Brock may congratulate each other on the 
= of a book which, for text and illustrations, will not easily 

beaten, in its kind, this year. 


By Desmonp Coxe. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


THE CITY 


HE situation of our national finances may be 
exercising a depressing effect upon economists, 
and appears even to have come to the notice of 

the Prime Minister, but one does not see many long faces 
in Stock Exchange circles, for markets are going ahead in 
fine style. Take for example the following headings to 
the Stock Market reports in one of the dailies on Wednesday 
last: ‘‘ Peruvian Corporations Advance. Argentine Rails 
Close Strong. Russians Remain Firm. Districts Rise. 
French Loans Dull. Rubber Share Market—Further Rises. 
Diamonds Continue Strong. Industrial Share Market very 
busy with some Strong Features. Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
Spurt. Breweries Favoured Again. Marconis Improve. 
Oil Share Market Generally Firm. Tea Share Market 
Firm and Unchanged. New York Stock Markets—Strong 
Close. Motors and Oils Reach New High Levels.” And 
under the heading of “‘ Money Market ”’ we are told “ Funds 
Still Abundant.” A visitor from another country who 
purchased one of our financial daily newspapers (all the 
above headings are taken from one issue, a“ it noted) 





would be justified in concluding that he had come to a 


country overbrimming with prosperity and _ happiness. 
It is pleasant to see, however, that the general appeal for 
increased production of necessities is increasing. Shares 
of diamond companies are rising so fast that they have been 
the most prominent feature of the week, it being stated that 
prospects of the diamond market are very favourable. 
The South African Diamond Corporation shows an increase 
in profits from £35,100 to £44,400, and pays 17} per cent. 
dividend as compared with 7} per cent. a year ago. The 
Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Co. has created a sensation 
by declaring a dividend of 600 (six hundred) per cent. 
on its Deferred Shares, which, with the interim dividend 
of 250 per cent. already paid, makes 850 per cent. for the 
year, as compared with 400 per cent. last year. The Deferred 
Shares, which are of the denomination of 2s. 6d. each, are 
quoted at £12 10s. 
* * 

The New South Wales Government is offering £3,000,000 
54 per cent. Debentures at 98 per cent., repayable at par 
on June Ist, 1934. This Government has always stood 
out from the arrangement whereby the Commonwealth 
Government did the borrowing abroad during the war 
for account of the other States of the Commonwealth. 
It is pleasing to note that the Financier supports the 
criticism made in this column a week ago, by expressing 
the opinion that ‘‘ it is almost a pity that the Mother Country 
does not, in existing circumstances, finance the Colonies 
instead of allowing these successive small issues at a high 
rate of interest, tending to spoil her own market. No 
wonder the littke Sudan Loan, with a home guarantee, 
went off like hot cakes, and is quoted at 1} premium.” 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. are issuing in New York a 
$250,000,000 British Loan, maturing in three and ten years, 
and convertible at any time into sterling bonds. A 
cablegram says that the issue of this Loan is expected to 
stabilise the exchange considerably, but it should be observed 
that more than half the Loan—$135,000,000 to be precise— 
is required to pay off 5} per cent. British Notes which become 
due on November Ist. Silver has again topped its previous 
record in price, and on Tuesday was quoted at just under 
5s. 5d. per oz. If it goes up another penny or so, our 
silver coinage will become worth more as metal than its 
face value, and will probably begin to disappear, as has 
occurred in some countries already, and is now taking place 
in France. 

* * * 

The rubber share market is following the tendency pre- 
dicted for a long time past in these notes, there being many 
more eager buyers than sellers. Companies are now able to 
sell forward their production at something like 2s. 4d. per 
lb., which compares with an average price last year of less 
than 2s. This increase is greater even than it looks, for 
it means an increase of about 25 per cent. in profits, the 
average cost of production being in the neighbourhood of 
1s. per lb. While production is likely to increase during 
the next year or two when estates reach full maturity, it 
should be borne in mind that there will come a period of 
four or five years during which the increase will be very 
small, there having been practically no fresh planting 
during the war; and it takes at least five years from 
planting before rubber is produced. Meantime, tyre con- 
sumption is increasing by leaps and bounds. The various 
rubber shares that have been recommended here from time 
to time show large rises in price, but the upward movement 
should go a good deal further and, generally speaking, 
sales are inadvisable. Several of these companies cultivate 
tea or coffee, besides rubber, and it looks as though all three 
products were going to pay handsomely. A low priced 
share in a company which happens to produce all three 
commodities is that of the Eastern Sumatra Rubber Estates, 
which has about 2,200 acres devoted to rubber, 930 acres 
under tea and a large area planted with coffee. The report 
for the year ended June 30th last is due next month, and 
should make a satisfactory showing, but the next two or 
three years should show a considerable expansion in outputs 
and profits. At par the capitalization of the Company 
works out at the low figure of £70 per acre, and at their 
present price of about 3s. 1}d. the 2s. shares should be 
attractive to people who, like myself, take a favourable 
view of the prospects of rubber, tea and coffee plantation 
companies. A. Emit Davies. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





| @OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 


| BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 Hich HoLBorn, Lonpon, W.C.1. All Books 
ate in new condition as when originally published. No 
second-hand books kept. 


! 














“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World.” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “ open" shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth."" If you cannot 1 write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 

















S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
Any Book you want 


B O O K S H, B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 


will have it or will get it. Send as 





THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 
F RA 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W.1. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
No. 394.—Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts, Painters, Engravers, 
Architecture, &c. 
No. 395.—Illustrated Catalogue of Old World Literature, Early Printed 


Books, Rare and Beautiful Books, Fine Bindings, &c. 
(in preparation). 





NCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 





or VALUED for 


B°VES. PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, 
140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 


PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Establisbed in 1816. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
EW CATALOGUE just ready, containing important early 


Shakespeariana, Tracts on the Rebellion of 1745, Romances, Theatrical Litera 
ture, First and Early Editions of Works by Rossetti, Ruskin, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, Wordsworth and other esteemed authors, Books printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
etc., etc., free on application.—B. J. & A. E. Dowsextt, 77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W,C. 2. 


OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 numbers, rare, 
£7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 288.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s.; Scott's 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £6 10s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s. ; A. Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, ha: ty r Edition, only 300 copies done, 308. ; Max Beerbolim’s 
Cartoons, “‘ The ay Child hood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vois., wate, calf, £5 10s. 1825 ; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney's Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central’ Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; Veritas, "Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s.’; Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s ” Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s. ; Edwin Arnold’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, 
£5 5s. ; "Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12; 
Burton’s lish Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s. ; ‘arnie’s Golfer’s Manual, rare, Ist Edit., 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 10s. ; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocles on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. ; send also 
for for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsew ‘here, try me. Lam the 
expert Kkfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








OOKS FOR SALB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3 ; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; sley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10: 
Greuze and his sedate. illus-, 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., ; Cescinksky ' s ee ‘Clocks. illus. 
& 5 - of Jack een, Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 
illus. 50/-; Morris' Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cont Pte SEND 
FOR’ CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 








CATALOGUE OF MODERN BOOKS (belles lettres and first 


editions) will be sent post free to booklovers sending name and address ina 
legible form to THe BunGatow, 8 Abercorn Place, N.W.8 





OOK WANTED. —Reginald Kaufmann’s “Sentence of Silence,” 


published ro —Box 538, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, W.C.2 








sch R 
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‘BUYING 


T= difficulty of obtaining 
Spirits during the last three 
years has led to a tremendous de- 
mand for Port Wine ; and the very 
high wages earned during the War 
have enabled many people to pur- 
chase Port who previously were 
unable to. The results of this 
increased consumption have been 
twofold :— 

1. ow increase of price, caused by the natural 

law of “ supply and demand.” 

2. The shipment to this country by “ get- 
rich-quick” merchants — very often not 
connected with the wine trade—of any 
kind of Port—in any kind of condition. 


Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
whose 63 years’ reputation is in itself 
a guarantee, are offering two wines, 
which worthily maintain the highest 
traditions of the Port Wine Trade. 


FINDLATER’S 
“TREBLE DIAMOND” PORT 


a delightful dinner wine, well-matured in_wood, 
of perfect ruby colour, 


FINDLATER’S & PORT 


Slightly fuller than Findlater's ‘Treble Diamond.” 


84/- per dozen bottles. ‘For the convenience of 
those wishing to taste this Wine before ordering 
a quantity, the following small packages are 
available : 

6 bottles, 43/6 ; 3 bottles, 22/6; 1 bottle, B/- 


(Including case and carriage.) 


(= WINES—SELECTION—— 


| CLARET Per doz. || 
St. Emilion on jan 54/- || 
St. Christoly on ain 60,- 
| St. Lambert... om on 66/- || 
| | Pauillac me jae 72/- 
CHAMPAGNE 
|| Mercier, Private Cuvee, 1914 Vintage... 180/- || 
} y) 
FRENCH MOSELLE 1] 
va “* Moseloro ’ ' Estate Wine - The || 
| “ Moseloro” Doctor 84/- 
SPARKLING MOSELLE 
Delataire et Fils  108/- || 
1 WHITE BORDEAUX 
|| St. Morillon _ 48/- || 
| Vin de Graves ... 54/- || 
Sauterne eve 60)- || 
SHERRY 
No to Solera, nutty old style... 72/- 
Old Fashioned Brown 78. 





| 
| 


| a 
1 Fall Price List on Application. 
| DUC DE MARNE Ex. Quality Dry Vintage 
| 1911, 138/- 








———i 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 7856, LTD., 
Head Office : 
FINDLATER’S CORNER,LONDON BRIDGE,S.E.1 
BRANCHES IN CITY AND WEST END. 
P.c.8.—13 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





CHURCH SOCIALIST LEAGUE. LONDON BRANCH. 


HE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA TO 
SOCIALISTS.—FOUR LECIURES in CAXTON 
HALL, WESTMINSTER, at 8 p.m. 


LECTURE I.—Tuurspay, OcToBER 30TH, 1919. 
4 Creative Democracy and Natural Leadership, being a Study 
in Catholic Principle and Revolutionary Practice.”” CONRAD 
NOEL (Priest of the Catholic Crusade). 
The Rev. Father Paul Bull; C.R. (Chairman). 
LECTURE II.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 67TH, IgI9Q. 
“The Incarnation.”” The Rev. S. HEALY. 
The Rev. N. E. Egerton Swann (Chairman). 
LECTURE III.—Tsurspay, NovEMBER 13TH, I919. 
“The Resurrection.” The Rev. C. STUART SMITH. 
Mr. George Lansbury (Chairman). 
LECTURE IV.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 20TH, IgI9. 
“The Kingdom of God.” The Rev. P. E. T. WIDDRINGTON. 
Mr. Fred. Hughes (Chairman). 
TICKETS for the Course 4s. Single Lectures 6d, Can be obtained 


at the Door and from The -Secretary, Miss E. M. ALSTON, 1 Manor 
Place, Paddington, W. 2. 





On Sunday mornings, at 11.15 a.m. At the Emerson 
Club, 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. Course 
of Lectures on “‘The League of Nations and What It can Do.” 


Nov. 2nd. “The League of Nations in Being.” 
Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Mr. FRANK KEEN, LL.B. 


Con sunds LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


- oth. “ International Law.” 
» 6th. ‘“ International Labour.” Mr. H. SNELL, L.C.C. 
» 23rd. ‘ Economic Terms.” Sir GEORGE PAIsH. 
» 30th. ‘“‘ Education and the League of Nations.” 

Mrs. MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Dec. 7th. ‘“‘ International Health.”” Dr. C. W. SaLEEBy, F.R.S. 
» 4th. ‘Mandatory Powers.” Mr. F. WHELEN, LL.B. 





THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE. Autumn Lectures. 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART. 


At 8.45 p.m. at the Conference Hall, Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 “ Poetry’ Chairman, LAURENCE BInyon. 
Lecturer, T. S. Exror. 
Wednesday, Nov. 12 ‘“‘ Dancing” Lecturer, MARGARET MorRrIs. 
Thursday, Nov. 27 ‘‘ Music ”’ Lecturer, EUGENE GOOSSENS. 
Single tickets 5s. each, Members fifty per cent. reduction.— Apply 
Arts LEAGUE OF SERVICK, 1 Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
(Tel. : Regent 779.) 





A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES on 

“MODERN EUROPEAN History” (1815 onwards), 
by D. Curistre Tart, B.Sc. (Econ.), at South Place Institute, 
South Place, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2, on Tuesdays, at 
7.30 p.m., until December gth. October 28th, ‘ Ausrrta- 
HUNGARY.” 


Admission Free. Reserved Seats Course Tickets, 5s. For Syllabus 
apply to Hon. SECRETARY, Tuesday Lectures. 





UBLIC LECTURE 
by 
MRS, ANNIE BESANT 


in 


THE QUEEN’S HALL 
(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd.), 
on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 
at 8 p.m. (doors open 7.30), 


EDUCATION for the NEW ERA. 


Tickets, reserved, 7/6, 6/-, 3/6; unreserved, 1/6, 
from Capt. R. W. ENSOR, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 
and at Queen’s Hall. A few free tickets on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Advanced Lectures in French, entitled (1) ‘‘ Les origines fran- 
gaises du romantisme francais ’’ and (2) ‘‘ Leromantisme et la tradition 
classique,”’ will be given at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 
by M..Gustave Lanson, Professor of French Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, at 5.30 p.m. on Monday, October 20th, and Tuesday, 
October 28th. The chair at the first lecture will be taken by His 
Excellency the French Ambassador. Admission free, without ticket, 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students, 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. i 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encingrrine for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus post free from RgGISTRAR. 





Feece AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 

ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 

Highest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1. 





SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Ed ional and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamaers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and _all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's educati 180 gui a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








’ l ‘HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA’ 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling. History of Art, Gardening. 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 


emain till 18. 
: Principals : The Misszs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








Zz. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, | Eo tel Alle 
lication to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late olar of Newn- 
bey hy (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
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THE CLOISTERS, Nr. NEWBURY, BERKS. 


(THE HOUSE OF THE ORDER OF SILENCE.) 


Guests are received in the House at the winter rate of 3} guineas 
weekly. The House has electric light and central heating. 

Lessons are given in weaving, spinning, glove and sandal-making, 
sketching, dairy work, etc. 

All particulars may be had from the SECRETARY. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ 

ECRETARY.—University woman (25) desires post as Private 
Secretary to one engaged in social or political work. Previous experience in such 
work and as secretary of large trade federation, Knowledge of labour conditions 

and competent stenographer.—Box 540, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OR SALE, FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE (thatched) 
Charming surroundin ¢s, ten rooms, stable, greenhouse, outhouses, large kitchen 
garden, much fruit, 68 acres. Suffolk,—Box 543, New Statesman Office, 10 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 





EMOBILISED MAN, young, 8 years municipal accountants 
department, qualified cashier, used to handling large sums of money, moderate 
shorthand, speedy typist, good references, desires position.—Write Box 544, 

New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W,.C. 2, 





ONDON LADY would like to attend lectures with Socialist 
gentleman. Must positively be of gen:le birth. 35-45. good appearance.—Bor 542, 
New Sratesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

ALAGA FRUIT FARM.—To Artists or Convalescent Men, 

Primitive Cottage, furnished, in paradisical surroundings, offered at 25s. weekly. 
wie Cyn Box 541, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ondon, W.C. 2. 


grrr MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 














Ants WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 

Company. It repays its cost time and again. “ Assurance and Annuities,"’ 
post free from “ ApyupicaTor," 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street. E.C. 4. 





OVER CYCLE for Sale (frame 26 inches), bought new during 
strike emergency but not used. All accessories. Price 13 guineas or near offer 
an seen by appointment in London.—Box 539, New Sratesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W,C. 2. 


\ 


VOTES FOR INDIAN WOMEN. 


UBLIC MEETING, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place 
P (Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co. Ltd.), FRIDAY, 14th 
NOVEMBER, at 8 p.m. 


Chair: Mr. J. RaMSaAy MACDONALD. 
Speakers : Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
Miss M. A. TATA. 
Mr. JAMNADAS DWARKADAS. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 1s., from the Women’s International League, 
14 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 5498. Some Free 
Seats. 


The Humanist 





Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is the 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The November number is now ready, containing 
articles by RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, C. E. M. 
JOAD and Others. G. K. Chesterton writes: “‘ The 
Humanist is a paper that I always read with great 
interest.”—-Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JOHNsON’s 
Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 








THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND ! ! 


“English” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7s. 6d. 








W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125 Charing Cross, London, W.C, 2 














A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





L 
| 


| 
| 
| 
— 








OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—MALTHUSIAN LeaGue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Novemser 18. Algeria. Fully booked. 
Janvary 9. ‘Gardenof Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. 79 gns 
Later. Algeria, Italy, Spain, etc. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





(RESUMED). 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 

P on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
gave (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 











yi TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 

hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

oe TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
1565. 





YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Mixner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 











AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


—_— 




















YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

= charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
sy comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 

& series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 

to the Advertisement Manager. 





LECTURE TOURS 


Throughout the English-speaking World. - 
J. B. POND for United States and Canada 
(J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded 1873 by 
Maj. Pond). GERALD CHRISTY for United 
Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa. 

For further information address :— 

THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2. — 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southamptoa Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery- 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“‘ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch, For a series order the price is reduced. 








All communications should be addressed Tae MANAGER, 
New SrTaresMaAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THz New STaTESMAN 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s- 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland» 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 
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A New Book by H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


ACROSS tHe BLOCKADE 


A Record of Travels in Enemy Europe. 


2/6 net. 


“I write to tell the Daily Herald readers how justified is their confidence in the man whom they often have the advantage 
of reading, and to assure all readers who may not know him so well as we do, that they may expect this, his latest work, with 


equal confidence.”—H. W. Nevinson, in the Daily Herald. 


“Mr. Brailsford’s record . . . has more than a transitory value. 
He recounts incidents and describes pictures of life almost with an air of detachment. . . . 


seen. He avoids direct controversy. 


He wisely confines himself to description of things actually 


To those who appreciate literary distinction beyond that of the journalism of the day, such method is extraordinarily attractive. 


... Yosuch contemporary record the historian of the future will turn... . 
capacity and his gift of vivid narrative, has other qualifications for the drawing of this picture. . 


Mr. Brailsford, in addition to his brilliant literary 
. .'—Nation. 





The German Empire, 1867-1914, and the | 


German Unity Movement. 
By W. H. DAWSON. ‘Two Vols. 16s. net each. 


“ Gives a clear and fascinating account of the methods by which Bismarck 
built up his militarist State. ... Mr. Dawson’s book is remarkable for its 
clear display of the forces at work.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


The Spirit of Russia. Studies in History, 


Literature, and Philosophy. 

By THOS. GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by EDEN 
and CEDAR PAUL. Two Vols. 32s. net. 


“A standard work . . . the most authoritative on its subject existing in 
England.”’—Atheneum. 


Six Weeks in Russia in 1919. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Fifteenth Thousand. 
Roads to Freedom. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition now ready. 


The Political Scene. 


An Essay on the Victory of 1918. 


By WALTER LIPPMANN. 5s. net. [Just Out. 


Documents and Statements Relating to 


Peace Proposals and War Aims. 


(December 1916—1918.) Introduction by G. LOWES 
DICKINSON. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ An absolutely invaluable collection.””"—Common Sense. 


The Guild State. 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
Paper, 3s. 6d. net. [Just Out. 


The Industrial Future. In the Light of the 


Brotherhood Ideal. 


By the REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., G. J. WARDLE, 
M.P., the RT. HON. LORD LEVERHULME, A. 
LYLE SAMUEL, M.P., A. MAUDE ROYDEN, FRANK 
HODGES, J. A. SEDDON, REV. S. MAURICE WATTS. 


2s. 6d. net. 

The Next Step. 
An Essay on the Missing Policeman. By ALFRED | 
OLLIVANT. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Just Out. 
Two New 


What the World Owes to the Pharisees. 


By R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Paper, Is. net. 


The Problem of “Hamlet.” 


By the RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 


“ An admirable essay.”’—Atheneum. 
“A characteristically profound and careful piece of criticism.”—Globe. 


Some Winchester Letters of Lion 


Johnson. 7s. 6d. 


“Contains many pages of astounding speculations.”—Zvening 
“ A book that sets before us a brilliant Wykehamist of an earlier 
Johnson was more mature, more troubled, more tragic, 
Tennant.”-—Daily News. 


More Translations from the 


By ARTHUR D. WALEY. Cloth, 4s. t. 
3s. net. 


“ Excellent work . . . it is a continuation 
has the same merits and deserves the sam 


The Salonica Side-Sh 


By V. J. SELIGMAN, Author of “ Macedonian Musings.” 


Paper, 






rlier volume. ... It 
, —Land and Water. 


With Illustrations ‘Maps. ros. 6d. net. 
“ Those who enjoy ‘ Macedoi Musings’ . . . will certainly take pleasure 
in ‘ Salonica Side-Show’ . . .‘ ry of courage and hardship, failure and 
success . . . all told with a breezy humour and made more vivid by excellent 


photographs.” —The Times. 


The Ajax of Sophocles. 
Translated by R. C. TREVELYAN. 
Paper, 2s. net. 


“ The translation is excellent . 
—Education. 


A Challenge : poems. 
By the late LIEUT.-COL. MAITLAND HARDYMAN, 
D.S.O., M.C. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Essentially the revelation of a character. 
and scorn mere ornamentation.” —Timz-s. 


The Making of Humanity. 
By ROBERT S. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net. [Just Out. 
A study of the nature and factors of human progress. 


The Theology of Jesus, and other Sermons 
By REV. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 6s. net. [Just Oui, 


The central idea running through these Sermons is the rational necessity 
and social applicability of the great dogmas of the Christian faith. 


Defective Housing and the Growth of 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just Out. 


. . the whole work is a delight to read.” 


His verses burn with reality 





The Trial Stone. 


By JOHN GOWER. 6s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant character study . . . we are charmed by the sweetness of 
Mr. Gower’s wit . . . a sparkling entertainment. There is-no doubt about 
the keen and subtle quality of Mr. Gower’s humour.”—Daity News. 

“** Always cleverly written.”"—Westminster Gazette. 

“A clever novel, thoughtful, satirical, observant.”—Daily Mail. 

“The author displays undoubted gifts of writing and observation . . . he 
may do great things.” —Saturday Review. 





Children. [Just Out. 
By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
Novels, 
The Escape of the Notorious Sir William 
Heans. 


By WILLIAM HAY. tos. 6d. net. 

“A curiously powerful and enthralling story.... A strange, grim story, 
remarkable for the effective simplicity of its style, the strength and subtlety 
of its characterisation, and the atmosphere which reminds one of Mr. Conrad's 
singular gift. A book apart; the author has surely made his corner in 
fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
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